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"The pen moved on and un in itsDissloii: the oblld placed and replaced 
th« Sowera, the clock on the mantel ticked awar the mornentM and the 
nnaeen angel directed the spirit of deatiny." (Page 88.) 
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PREFACE. 



In presenting a romance under the theme, "The Broken 
Link," with scenes laid under the cloud of the civil strife, 
I feel it necessary to make a brief explanation. Though 
the story is largely fictional, yet it contains facts as well. 

The Civil War has been relegated to the past sufficiently 
to soften the bitterness which actliated the strife, and to 
calm the elements which raged during the four years of 
storm. In this atmosphere we are enabled to look back 
to it through another spectrum — that of the vari-colored 
Romance. There is never a history without its romance. 
But while history is manipulating the annals of nations, 
the quiet affairs of the individual are generally over- 
shadowed. It is in the calm of the aftermath that the 
spirit of romance rises like an echo, and enjoys its season 
of recognition. 

The Civil War was a peculiarly unfortunate one in that 
it dealt with families of the same nation. Often, brother 
was arrayed against brother; father against son, kinsman 
against kinsman! There are many cases like that at 
Galveston, when Maj. A. M. Lea, under McGruder, went 
on board the captured Harriet Lane, and found his son, 
wearing a different uniform, dying. 

But it also had another phase: it brought together alien 
families, who were attracted by mutual suffering and 
interests. In reviewing the individual career at its dose, 
its successive incidents blend cause and effect, shadow 
and sunshine, like the links of a chain. That which often 
seems the darkest shadow afterwards reveals a sunbeam 
of the purest light. The sorest trial often produces the 
most lasting benefits. 

I selected the siege of Vicksburg because its data is 
especially suited to my theme. I have, however, selected 
only such scenes as were necessary to its development. 
They are not all in the exact chronological order as given 
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PrEi^ac^. 

in history, but the dates are of sufficient accuracy to pre 
serve the history as authentic. To illustrate: 

The Marshalls are represented as going to Vicksburg 
in the early spring of 1863; yet the position given of Sher- 
man's army is the one occupied some weeks earlier. The 
battle alluded to was fought on December 29, 1862. I 
have given it in full in the appendix. Again, supply-stores 
were established at Memphis and New Orleans, where 
"illicit trade," as it was termed, was carried on by the 
purchaser first taking the Oath of Allegiance to the Fed- 
eral Government. It had been strongly forbidden by 
Confederate authorities, but the terrible famine through 
Mississippi caused by the destructive work of both armies, 
drove the inhabitants to it, and it was living history, 
nevertheless. 

For the development of my story I have used the 
government stores of General Grant at Vicksburg, in that 
capacity. To carry out my theme I have given promi- 
nence to certain data regarding the Texans under General 
Pemberton, and which is quoted in the appendix. Though 
the valor of the Confederate was conceded to be universal. 

The charge alluded to by Chas. I^eRoy when he saved 
Gerald Randolph, occurred on the memorable 2 2d of May. 
A Mississippi company, Hudson's battery, were stationed 
with siege guns in the front fortifications, at the point of 
attack. General Grant charged and succeeded in gaining 
the point for a short while. S. C. Atkinson, brother of 
the author, was with the siege gun. The lanyard to this 
gun became misplaced by the falling earthworks, and the 
gun could not be fired in time to become effective. 

Some of the Mississippians, S. C. Atkinson among them, 
were made prisoners. Gen. S. D. I^ee made a cotmter 
charge with fixed bayonets and regained the point. 

I have used the liberty allowed writers of fiction, and 
have combined this with the mine explosion, which oc- 
ctured pn June 25th. 

There is a tinge of allegory implied in the construction 
of " Colonial Hall," and " In the Twilight." Colonial Hall 
represents the part taken by the Old South in the achieve- 
ment of American nationaHty and American fame. 
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PrKB'ace. 

The new sword brings in a new title. The future 
vouchsafed under its conditions is one of even greater 
prosperity than that of the Old. The darkness overshad- 
owing the intervening years was watched over by an 
envoy of special Providence. We cannot yet fully under- 
stand it. But the unfolding is gradually going on. Link 
has been added to link until the chain is assuming shape. 
The day of prosperity is again dawning on the Southland. 
The tide of capital is drifting to its resources. New in- 
dustries are constantly opening up. The Panama Canal 
will make its commerce a strong rival to that of the East. 

Although conditions have changed, it is the Southland 
still — ^the pure, old, untarnished Anglo-Saxon, with its 
cherished traditions and ideals, its sun-kissed hills and 
flowery vales. The sun of the Old South has set, but its 
twilight casts a lengthening shadow of memory over all, 
and the sweet witchery of love keeps bright the sacred 
scroll. These memories should be kept fresh in the youth 
of the country. 

Texas is not an overdrawn character. She represents 
the heroism of Southern womanhood, — a. type exclusive 
in the world's history — whence, I have called her Texas — 
"The Lone Star." The Author. 



CHAPTER I. 
The Lone Star. 

It is an evening in the springtime, and the 
Southland opens her heart to catch the glad- 
ness of its smiles. The magnolias are in 
bloom. The sweet-scented jasmine and the 
lowly violet greet you with a glad message 
in their perfume, and the flush of the apple 
blossoms heralds the warm sunshine and the 
singing birds. 

On the outskirts of Galveston, Texas, there 
stood a mansion of old Southern architect- 
ure, famed for its generous hospitality. The 
son and heir has reached his majority, and, 
in keeping with the old custom, the family 
prestige is to be sustained, and the event is 
to be celebrated in good. Southern style. 

For the occasion the old home wears its 
proudest look. The broad, vine-shadowed 
windows overlooking the grounds have been 
given a clearer face by the deft fingers of 
the housemaid. The marble steps in front, 
with their iron railings, have been newly 
polished, and the name inscribed on the sil- 
ver doorplate seems to have taken on fresh 
lustre in honor of the new master. The 
heavy damask wears a soft grace in the drap- 
ing. The rich furnishings and paintings 

have been refreshed and given new places. 
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Texas; or. The Broken Link. 

The rare old china and plate have been taken 
out and polished, and the oldest and best 
wines have been brought up from the cellar. 
The rarest flowers embellish the parlors and 
dining room. The table groans under the 
weight of the old, sumptuous dishes which 
only Southern housewives could prepare. 
Then, to all this, easy chairs and ottomans 
have been placed on the porticos and wide 
steps. For "the open air drawing-rooms" 
were a favored hospitality for warm even- 
ings in the South. 

Cool drinks, juleps and apple toddies were 
served there while the men discussed the best 
fishing streams, or latest politics, and the la- 
dies exchanged gossip. 

Though a large company had' been invited, 
it was an exclusive one. They were families 
with pedigrees, and each knew the other. 
No untried, unknown stranger was admit- 
ted within this inner circle. They were held 
together by a bond of sympathy — ^the tie of 
"blue blood" — and an unswerving devotion to 
their traditions. 

Among their leading creeds were : "loyalty 
to their women" and "the pride of birth." 
But there was a circumscribed sphere given 
their women. She was not allowed the 
growth and development of intellectuality 
equal to that of man. They looked with awe 
on such, and frowned on a conventionality 
that would give to woman a business posi- 
tion and allow her to earn her own bread. 
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The Lone Star. 

She was to keep beside the heart of man, and 
not dare to look up to the superiority of his 
head. 

This created a limited circumference. 
As all conditions are not the same, so there 
can be no rule, however solidly based, that 
does not admit an exception. This exception 
often refutes the wisdom of the theory upon 
which the rule rests. 

In the face of this rule the outspoken ev- 
idence of most men, who have achieved the 
highest success, testifies, that their success 
was due to the clear insight, sound judg- 
ment, and well-placed advice of a mother or 
wife. 

But it was an established custom, and 
though many of the experienced women de- 
tected a little inconsistency and a great want 
somewhere, they dared not override and 
tear down the social edifice, which had stood 
for generations, and offer for reconstruction 
untried materials for a new building, which 
might not improve for being defaced in un- 
skilled hands. 

The guests arrive early. Early hours 
were written on their social timepiece. The 
groom meets each carriage at the gate- 
way, and the host and hostess welcome each 
guest at the front steps. Soon the house is 
filled with an assemblage of well-groomed 
men and exquisitely gowned women. The 
music begins, and the cotillion forms on the 
floor. 
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Texas; or. The Broken Link. 

While going through one of the leading 
figures, a name is announced: ''Miss Mar- 
shall." All eyes are turned; all ears are 
tuned. 

A new light has appeared on the social 
horizon — a young girlish-woman, who dares 
to assert a distinctive personality. She is the 
daughter of their most eminent jurist, Judge 
Reginald Marshall. Being an only child, she 
became a companion to him and also to her 
mother, who is a woman of culture. She 
has just returned from a female seminary in 
New York, where ideas of great breadth were 
inculcated in their curriculum. 

She has strong convictions, with the cour- 
age to live them, but the childlike simplicity 
of her nature gives a softness to her man- 
ner, that removes all appearance of bold mas- 
culinity and rudeness. Her convictions carry 
with them their own proof, and you feel for 
the moment that they are your own. Her 
intense earnestness and magnetic vivacity 
make her brilliancy dazzling. 

Her fairy form passed through the galaxy 
of beauty, herself the most beautiful. Youth 
and chivalry followed her in their homage 
like a train of satellites. 

Her independence was vividly brought out 
on this evening. Soon after her entrance 
she noticed that the daughter of one of their 
large capitalists, whose chief claim to prece- 
dence was her father's purse, was the recip- 
ient of much flattering attention from young 
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The Lone Star. 

ladies as well as the gentlemen present. 
Glancing across the room she discovered a 
sweet face that attracted her. She was 
simply, but tastefully, dressed. Her neglect 
made her conspicuous. A second look puz- 
zled Miss Marshall. She had seen the face 
somewhere before — ^where? 

Ah r It came back to her now with force. 
It was in several sick chambers, on her visits 
to the suffering poor. She remembered now 
how gently that young girl had soothed 
the aching brow, and how charmingly she 
told the old story of Christ's love. She did 
not wear a conscious look of long-suffering, 
a not-at-home expression, in that lowly room, 
to make the sufferer feel the disparity of 
their conditions, thereby adding to the hun- 
ger and pain. But a sweet smile accompa- 
nied the gifts; the feverish hands were 
pressed between her own cool fingers. A 
sweet, Christ-like sympathy was in her man- 
ner, and the tender words were spoken from 
the heart. Miss Marshall had been touched 
by the scenes. 

She was soon recalled from the reverie by 
a familiar vioce : "Miss Marshall, I have been 
trying to pay my homage to you ever since 
your arrival, but have been blocked by others 
more fortunate," said Earle Rountree, the 
honoree of the occasion. "May I claim the 
honor of the next dance, or is your card al- 
ready full?" 

"Why, thank you, Mr. Rountree, but I have 
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Texas; or. The Broken Ijkk. 

an engagement. Before the music b^^ns, 
however, allow me to introduce to you a very 
dear friend of mine." 

"And who, may I ask, is the possessor of 
such a boon as the privilege to be called 'my 
very dear friend' by Miss Marshall?" 

"The lady in front of us, who is sitting 
alone." 

"Ah!" and his face flushed. "It was a 
cousin of his — "a, poor relation." She was 
an estimable young woman, and had ren- 
dered valuable services to his family. His 
mother thought very highly of her. But 
through the reckless dissipations of her fa- 
ther, which finally resulted in his death, their 
property had been squandered. However, 
since Miss Marshall had called her "my very 
dear friend," he did not hesitate to recognize 
the relationship. 

"I have the pleasure of knowing her al- 
ready; she is a relative." 

The music started, and Paul Rivers, of a 
representative New Orleans family, a college 
chum of Earle Rountree, came to claim her 
for the dance. "Before we take our places, 
Mr. Rivers, I wish to introduce you to a very 
dear friend of mine." 

"With pleasure, Miss Marshall." 

They walked through the brilliant assem- 
blage to the place where the lonely, but love- 
ly, girl sat. 

"Mr. Rivers, this is my very dear friend. 
Miss Wilson." 
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The Lone Star. 

The eyes of the assembly followed, and 
their surprise was great at the unexpected 
incident. They had avoided Miss Wilson, 
but since Miss Marshall had called her ''my 
very dear friend," and Paul Rivers, the lion 
of the evening, second to none save the hon- 
oree had bowed gracefully to her, a new at- 
mosphere invaded the room. 

After the close of the dance, she returned 
with Paul Rivers to the lovely girl and sat be- 
side her. Charles Emery, another prominent 
young man, came promptly and claimed her 
for the next dance. Paul Rivers led out Miss 
Wilson. Then they were seated together 
again. This tact was kept up during the 
entire evening. Miss Marshall was the star 
of the evening, and homage was offered her 
profusely. This homage was adroitly 
shared with "my very dear friend." Indeed, 
it soon became evident that, to gain Miss 
Marshall's favor, courtesies must also include 
Miss Wilson. In this way "my very dear 
friend" soon became very popular. 

When supper was announced the honoree 
and master, Earle Rountree, escorted Miss 
Marshall in the lead of the procession of 
guests, and Paul Rivers followed, with Miss 
Wilson. 

Toasts were called for with the wine. All 
responded to the toast of "The new master." 
Paul Rivers gave "The pride of birth." Earle 
Rountree gave "The power of beauty," and 
glanced at the fair partner at his side, Miss 
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Texas; or, The Broken Link. 

Marshall, who promptly answered with "Soul 
beauty, the inspiration to high ideals." 

When the guests were taking their leave 
Earle Rountree's hand-clasp had a significant 
warmth, and his glance a meaning depth, as 
he handed Miss Marshall into her carriage. 

The hostess was profuse in her compli- 
ments, and, after excusing herself for her 
seeming, though "unavoidable and uninten- 
tional pre-occupation" in the e^ly evening, 
she gave to "my dear niece," Miss Wilson, 
her most gracious smiles. 

The next morning a carriage drove out to 
"Fairview," the elegant home of the Mar- 
shalls. It was occupied by several of the 
exclusive inner circle. They were "shocked 
at Miss Marshall's danger of forming ques- 
tionable friendships — she had been away so 
long maybe she had lost the drift of the so- 
cial current. They felt a deep interest in the 
daughter of their most valued friends. Judge 
and Mrs. Marshall. They had come as 
friends to warn their daughter, who was so 
young and so generous. It would be too 
bad for her generosity to be misplaced." 

"Excuse me, ladies, but I do not quite com- 
prehend your meaning. I am not conscious 
of having committed any indiscretion or that 
any danger threatens me. Please explain." 

"Why, it was not exactly an indiscretion — 
we — er — did not exactly mean that. Miss 
Marshall always deports herself discreetly; 
but we see you do not exactly understand the 
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The Lone Star. 

situation yet. Many changes have taken 
place during your absence in New York, and 
we thought maybe you didn't know. [This 
in a confidential manner.] Now, we are 
doing just what we would want done to us 
under the same circumstances. You see, Miss 
Marshall, the Wilson girl, whom you showed 
such marked predilection for yesterday even- 
ing, is not what she was when you left." 

"Pardon me. But is she not still a rela- 
tive of Mrs. Rountree, whose charming hos- 
pitality we so much enjoyed last evening? 
And was she not there also as an invited 
guest? Would Mrs. Rountree be so impru- 
dent as to invite to her home on an occa- 
sion like that, an improper person to embar- 
rass her other friends ?" 

They were abashed for a moment. Then 
Miss Scott, the eldest of the party, drew 
nearer, and, with a confidential and assuring 
tone, leaned forward, and almost in a whis- 
per, continued : 

"Yes, but you know Mrs. Rountree is a 
near relative, and I suppose Miss Wilson 
makes herself so useful that Mrs. Rountree 
could scarcely avoid asking her. But then, 
she rarely ever visits the Wilsons." Bend- 
ing a little closer: "You see. Miss Wilsion is 
very poor ; her father impoverished the fam- 
ily before his death, and it is even hinted that 
Miss Wilson does some kind of work at home, 
to help her mother maintain the younger 
members of the family ! They are so awfully 
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poor that I wonder where the girl got the 
dress she wore last evening." 

"Oh, that is it, is it? Then my admira- 
tion for that young girl, which was already 
very great, has increased a hundredfold. If 
her virtues, which are so pronounced, are 
to be branded coarse, vulgar crimes, that will 
disbar her from polite society, then woe to 
American institutions, American civiliza- 
tion! Tear down our schoolhouses ! Pull 
down our flag, and let it trail in the dust! 
Why should they be built at all, and large 
sums expended in their support, when their 
spirit is killed in our lives? Why not just 
mold a golden calf at once, and worship it? 
Why not as well accept the spirit of mammon 
frankly and openly in our precept, as follow 
it in our example ? I suppose I shall hear of 
you next taking up a collection and actually 
offering charity to that proud, sensitive girl ! 
Heavens, what a travesty! What? Snub 
Miss Wilson? I feel elevated in her pres- 
ence. She is the embodiment of pure Chris- 
tian womanhood, the living exponent of the 
sermons preached from yonder pulpit; the 
lesson of pure, high truth, taught in your 
schoolroom. She has descended to the 
depths of great truths, and brought up their 
jewels to enrich her own life and those 
around her. Snub Miss Wilson ? I was just 
thinking, as I gazed on her superior charms 
last evening, her grace of manner, and pure 
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conversation, what a channing companion 
she would make !" 

As Miss Marshall talked on in her ani- 
mated manner her listeners' cheeks flushed, 
and their eyes stared. 

"Oh, but Miss Marshall, you can do as you 
please. Your prestige is established. You 
have great wealth, a long pedigree, and a 
father of national reputation; you can af- 
ford to be independent. But there are oth- 
ers less fortunate, who have to be more care- 
ful. We have to adhere to the rigid rules. 
Now, if you do not come on our side and join 
our circle, we will be very sadly disappoint- 
ed. You surely mean to remain with us*" 

"Your intentions, whatever they may be, 
are not wanting in glaring methods. But 
you will please excuse me — I cannot accept 
them. If you think less of me for my admi- 
ration and support of Miss Wilson — a sup- 
port I shall certainly continue to give — ^it is 
of very little consequence to me. I shall 
hardly think of it after you have gone. And 
will you please. Miss Scott, in your very kind 
consideration of me, remember that I have a 
mother thoroughly capable of advising me, 
and with her guidance I will be able to take 
care of myself?" 

It is a striking coincidence in the history 
of nations and even in communities that some 
great crisis or trial develops a character who 
enters into its annals and takes hold of its 
grave responsibilities like an engineer grasps 
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the throttle and guides the course of his en- 
gine. And we speak of him as ''having been 
called." 

Such was Miss Marshall in her family and 
community. Bom and reared under the try- 
ing events which brought about the great 
crisis — ^the passing away of the old South, 
and the entrance of the new — ^her rare qual- 
ities developed a strong t^haracter. 

She read and thought and observed. She 
had strong convictions and clung tenaciously 
to them, despite conflicting theories or ad- 
verse criticisms. Her loyalty was of the 
highest order. In the accomplishment of a 
great purpose for the good of those dear to 
her she would suffer any pain, endure any 
hardship or brave any danger. She reflect- 
ed the unswerving fidelity of the line of noble 
women who were conspicuous in the bitter 
struggle for American independence and the 
establishment of American nationality. It 
strengthened her for the great work she 
seemed called to do in the coming struggle 
for Southern rights and Southern independ- 
ence. She was the culmination of American 
womanhood in that she was a distinctive type 
of Southern heroism. 

The same fate which has ever blended it- 
self with the eternal fitness of things pre- 
sided at her cradle — she was named "Texas," 
the "Lone Star." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Crossing the Lines. 

More than two years have passed since the 
events recorded in the preceding chapter took 
place. The dark cloud of discord which hung 
threateningly over the country has burst in 
a storm of fearful carnage. 

It is the early spring of 1863, and the Fed- 
eral Government is endeavoring to concen- 
trate the strength of its army and vast re- 
sources, with the view of capturing Vicks- 
burg, Miss., in order to gain the mastery of 
the Mississippi River. 

Gen. W. T. Sherman has been placed in 
command of a large force, with orders from 
Gen. Grant to proceed from Memphis down 
the Mississippi, with the co-operation of Ad- 
miral Porter. 

They have succeeded in reaching the 
mouth of the Yazoo River, and have ascend- 
ed it to the vicinity of Chickasaw Bayou. 
The troops have landed and have been dis- 
posed of in divisions so as to invest a consid- 
erable territory. To secure their safety, 
pickets are given strategic posts. 

It was here that one of the most brilliant 
achievements in the annals of war was ac- 
complished by the Confederate ram Arkan- 
sas, under the command of the gallaat Capt. 
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Isaac N. Brown. Alone, this master of strat- 
egy ran the gauntlet of the entire Federal 
fleet under the famous Farragut, passed safe- 
ly down the Yazoo into the Mississippi, and 
landed in front of Vicksburg.* 

One evening towards sunset, a strangely- 
equipped buggy approached one of the out- 
posts. 

"Halt!" shouted the sentinel. But the oc- 
cupants, who were women, attempted to pro- 
ceed without heeding the command. 

"Halt!" came the order in louder tones. 
To relieve the necessity of firing, the sentinel 
caught the reins. 

"Are you deaf, that you cannot hear a 
clearly given order?" 

"An' faith ! An' would ye be af ther stoppin' 
two wimmenses as is thrying to see a sick 
lady with fever, an' five little childerns as is 
too little to drap the midicin' in the spoon, 
or to give the water to the parched lips? 
Clear the way, I say! It will soon be dark. 
The stars will hide behind the clouds, and the 
unchrischun moon will not shine its light at 
all, at all!" 

"Stop your everlasting prating and show 
me your pass !" 

"Och, Mahoney ! An' kin ye spake to a lone 
woman so, as is on an errant of mercy ! Oh, 
Bridget O'Flarety, bad luck to the day when 
ye left ould Ireland by the sea! An' didn't 

♦For fullparticulars, see "McMurray's History of the 
Twentieth Tennessee Regiment of Volunteer Infantry, 
V/« !d> A. 
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they till me no good would iver come ov cross- 
ing the wide sea, when the blood was seen on 
the clouds, and the comets — oh ! oh !" 

"Are you demented ? When was there ever 
any blood — " 

"No disparagement to ye, sirrah, but if ye 
niver read of the same, ye are wofuUy in 
nade of 'nf ormation that might be of sarvice 
to ye, an' I'll jist till it to ye, I will." 

Waving his hands nervously, he replied: 
"No, no ! I've heard too much of your ' infor- 
mation' already. What's this ?" 

He started to remove a piece of cloth with 
the alphabet printed on it in a most grotesque 
fashion, which had been fastened to the 
mule's head. 

"Och, murder! Don't spoil Jack's liss'n! 
Ye'U interrupt his relij'ous miditations. 
They towld me that the bluecoats were goin' 
to iducate the black naiger, an' I tho't what 
an indacent shame to put such a differunce 
betwixt him an' his cumpanyon, the mule. 
Why, they couldn't kape cumperny any more 
at all ! An' so I tho't I'd begin in toime with 
poor Jack, an' I pinned the liss'n close to his 
head, I did, so he would git it well." 

"You blamed — Who are you, anyway? 
Show me your pass, or I'll — " 

"Yis, lit Bridget O'Flarety an' the sick doc- 
ter pass. Toime flies, an' so do the pulse- 
beats." 

"Show me your pass! Don't you under- 
stand?" 
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The elder lady noticed a defiant resolution 
in the face and movements of the sentinel, 
so she said quickly, in a sweet voice: "You 
surely would not turn us back at this hour! 
It is unsafe traveling, even by daylight. 
Nothing but a clear-sighted horse acquaint- 
ed with the country could find a way through 
this forest. Our route did not lay by your 
headquarters, and we did not know of the ne- 
cessity of a pass. Every moment adds to the 
gravity of our perilous situation. Remember, 
we are two unprotected women. Have you 
a mother or a sister?" 

That sweet voice, and the mention of 
"mother" touched the tenderest chord in the 
sentinel's heart. Yes, he had a mother. A 
moment's pause to think of her. He was an 
American, and he wore the uniform of his 
country. It was as much his sacred duty to 
protect virtuous womanhood as it was to 
carry out his military duties on the picket 
line. That virtuous womanhood confronted 
him, he was sure. He felt it intuitively. He 
was also a soldier, and must be true to his 
country. Just then, military affairs were ap- 
proaching a crisis, and no undue sentiment 
should induce him to imperil his comrades or 
the well-formed plans of his commanders. 
His country first, and then his duty to the ex- 
tr&,ordinary problem before him. 

"Will you please get down a few moments, 
and let me have a better view of you and of 
the contents of your buggy? How do I know 
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what contraband articles are hidden there, 
or what important documents you are smug- 
gling to the rebels past our lines ?" 

The two ladies descended slowly, but there 
was nothing suspicious about their appear- 
ance. The elder lady was dressed in a plain 
gray homespun dress, a light shawl, and a 
bonnet. She seemed proud of her dress. Its 
association and history made the homespun 
dress an object of pride to the Southern 
heart. A pathetic story was woven in its 
warp and woof. 

With the quiet grace and dignity of a 
queen, the elder lady removed her bonnet and 
shawl, and stood proudly erect for inspection. 
She looked at the sentinel with a clear, steady 
eye, and modest mien. Her manner con- 
quered him. He looked at her kindly and re- 
spectfully, and then turned to inspect the 
buggy. A large valise was its only burden, 
and its contents were opened to him. But 
he found nothing suspicious there. 

He then turned to Bridget OTlarety. Her 
dress was also of homespun, but of varied 
hues, green, the national color of her coun- 
try being the prevailing one. She wore a 
huge scoop, brought down over her face with 
a flaming shawl. She stooped slightly. The 
only thing suspicious about her was a pair of 
merry, twinkling, roguish eyes, whose pen- 
etration held him spell-bound. He could not 
define their mysterious witchery, neither 
could he resist their charm. She did not turn 
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them from him while he attempted an in- 
spection of her. He attempted to touch her 
arm, to see if she could stand erect, and to as- 
certain if the hump on her back was natural. 
She jumped back from him and, still looking 
at him, though with a defiant dignity, cried 
out : "It's not the loikes of Bridget OTlarety 
to Stan' so close to inny man! Now, what 
would Pat Mulligan say! Oh, Pat, so far 
away !" Then, with an added f)athetic tone : 
"But niver do ye mind, darlint. Though ye 
may not be nigh to inspict the acshuns of 
yer Bridget, she'll be thrue to ye — she'll be 
thrue!" 

The sentinel hesitated a moment. He was 
sure of everything but Bridget. Were those 
eyes the eyes of a common Irish girl? And 
that red hair; did it make a consistent com- 
bination. Such eyes had never looked into 
his before. And yet what evidence had he 
against them ? The Irish are a nation of wit 
and drollery. Is there any criminal evidence 
against a mere pair of eyes? He looked 
around him, and the shadows were gathering 
fast. Must that "mother" be imperiled on 
account of "a pair of eyes?" This decided 
his course. 

"I believe I will risk letting you ladies 
pass. Mind you keep to your right. You 
might encounter other outposts, and it might 
not be well for you." 

"Oh, thank you, sir !" said the elder lady. 

"Blissings on ye head!" said Bridget. "An' 
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it's Bridget OTlarety as will pray to the 
blissed Virgin to spare ye from the minie 
balls." With a low courtesy, she re-entered 
the buggy, Bridget O'Flarety laid whip to 
the mule, but he stubbornly wended his way 
slowly. 

In keeping to the right, as the sentinel had 
directed, they lost their way. Tall hills, with 
intervening marshes, confronted them. The 
fences having been destroyed from around 
the fields made the road uncertain. The in- 
creasing darkness each moment rendered ob- 
jects less and less distinct. Not being able 
to guide longer, Bridget gave the reins to 
the mule, and trusted to his instincts to take 
them to a place of habitation. 

Minutes lengthened into hours. The still- 
ness of death was over the forest. Suppose 
they should encounter a wild animal or some 
human fiend! The suspense and stillness 
were torture. About eleven o'clock the faint 
glimmer of a light shone in the distance. 
Then the outlines of a building could be 
traced by the light. Thus guided, they final- 
ly reached the place. Bridget got out and re- 
moved the comical paraphernalia from the 
mule's head, and re-entering the buggy, 
called aloud : "Hello ! hello !" 

The watchdog answered vociferously. 

"Hello! Is no one at home?" they shout- 
ed together. 

An aged negt^o woman came to the door. 
"Who's dar at dis time o' night?" 
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^Oh, Aunty, won't you please ask your mis- 
tress to give us shelter for the night?" 

"Doan know ez we kin. Some powerful 
curus pussons ez gwine 'bout dese times." 

"Aunty, please ask your mistress to come 
to the door a moment. Won't you?" 

"I s'pose dey ain't no harm jist to ax her." 

The mistress of the home came to the door. 
She looked very nervous at first. Her face 
was sweet and kind, but a sad story was writ- 
ten there. 

"Dear madam," said the elder lady, "will 
you not give shelter to two unprotected wom- 
en until morning? We are strangers, and 
have lost our way. You'll not turn us away 
in this darkness, will you ?" 

"No, I could not turn an enemy away in 
such darkness as that, much less two unpro- 
tected women." Turning to the negro wom- 
an, she said: "Jane, tell Dick to put up the 
horse and feed him the best he can. Feed is 
very scarce, madam, with both armies dev- 
astating the country. Alight, and walk in." 

With thankful hearts they entered the 
house. On entering, the elder stranger in- 
troduced herself as "Mrs. Marshall, wife of 
Judge Reginald Marshall, of Galveston, 
Texas, a colonel in the Confederate service 
at Vicksburg," and that of her companion, 
"my daughter, Miss Texas Marshall." 

The hostess gave her name as "Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, wife of John Randolph, a captain in 
the Confederate service, with Lee, in Vir- 
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ginia." She added, "Our home is known as 
'Randolph Park/ " 

The two strangers seemed pleased with the 
last information. They had heard of "Ran- 
dolph Park." 

"Will you ladies please be seated until 
Mammy Jane prepares your room for you, 
and excuse me?" said Mrs. Randolph. "My 
only son is at home on a furlough, very ill 
with fever. I was up attending him, or you 
would not have seen the light burning so late 
to-night. Nursing is about the only treat- 
ment we can give. For do you know that, 
besides a few herbs in the forest that we un- 
derstand, we have no medicines and no way 
to procure them? I am now trying to cool 
his fever with cold water applications." She 
arose, and started to return to the sick-cham- 
ber. Mrs. Marshall sat for a moment lost 
in thought. As if a new light had opened to 
her, she said: "Wait a moment, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, we must help you." Turning to her 
companion, she continued: "Daughter, take 
off some of those things and hand me a pack- 
age of medicine." 

The younger lady began to remove some 
of "the things" employed in effecting a dis- 
guise. By degrees, there unfolded, to the 
complete astonishment and evident admira- 
tion of Mrs. Randolph, a radiantly beautiful 
young maiden. When the immense scoop and 
red wig were taken from her head, there fell 
down her back a mass of brown curls, and 
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over the fine brow, clusters of little waves. 
The face was daintily oval and dimpled, 
with a complexion the most brilliant. Un- 
der the shadows of long, dark lashes, two 
starry eyes twinkled and danced in veritable 
witchery. The mouth was an expressive one, 
and emphasized the humor that was often 
the outburst of her sunny nature. Her figure 
was of perfect mould, willowy and graceful. 
Cleverly secreted about her clothing, and un- 
der small partitions in her wig, were papers 
of medicine. 

"I must explain this to you," said Mrs. 
Marshall, "Several weeks ago we learned 
that Col. Marshall was very ill in Vicksburg, 
and also that the supply of drugs there had 
given out. We therefore set out with the in- 
tention of conveying them to him. Through 
the kindness and assistance of our family 
physician, we were able to procure some. He 
selected such as he thought would prove most 
efficacious in this climate, and has very care- 
fully dosed and directed them. Now, if you 
will allow me to see your son, possibly we 
may be able to adjust some of the prescrip- 
tions to his needs." 

"Oh, thank you, and bless you !" said Mrs. 
Randolph, while her eyes filled with tears. 

Mrs. Marshall took the initiative in admin- 
istering the prescriptions, and, making her- 
self comfortable for the night, took a seat in 
the sick-chamber. A bond of sjnmpathy was 
soon established between the two mothers. 
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"You must have had a very perilous jour- 
ney," said Mrs Randolph. 

"It was, indeed, tedious, broken and dan- 
gerous, yet without accident or incident till 
we confronted the Federal outposts this aft- 
ernoon. We were at loss for a while to de- 
cide on a route. Eastern and Southern Lou- 
isiana are in such a disturbed condition of 
hostilities that we feared that course. We 
certainly dared not risk the barbarities of 
Gen. Butler's administration at New Orleans. 
We learned of a sailing vessel bound for Mo- 
bile, and accepting it as a Providential boon, 
arranged to go with it. We secured proper 
credentials from Gen. Magruder before em- 
barking. He tried to dissuade us from so 
hazardous an undertaking. But, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, there was no danger nor trial so hor- 
rifying to me as the thought of my husband 
dying away from home, without the proper 
attention. 

"Our journey from Mobile has been brok- 
en on account of the terrible condition of the 
railroads. Not being acquainted with the 
country here, we stopped off at the wrong 
place, and are lost. We were forced to pur- 
chase the conveyance we have, and daughter 
was so amused at the emergency of having 
to use a mule, that it suggested the disguise 
which she used — ^that of a demented Irish 
woman. I could never have made the trip 
successfully without her. She is so brave and 
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"Judge Marshall has several ranches far- 
ther in the interior of the State, and some- 
times took us with him on his trips there. 
When a mere child she had her own little 
pony, and could keep pace with her father in 
his rides over the ranches. When only twelve 
years of age, I came upon her with the mana- 
ger, Adelbert Houston, our adopted son, tar- 
get-shooting. And do you know, she beat 
him shooting? She could ride and shoot, 
and was as daring as the veriest ranchman. 

"I protested against it, but her father be- 
lieved in humoring her, and would point to 
her bright eyes and healthful physique in 
support of his theory. I finally won my 
point, and she was sent for a four years' 
course to New York. She developed a talent 
for elocution, and sometimes startled the fac- 
ulty with her originality and wit. She re- 
turned full of pranks and fancies, and the 
poor negroes and ranchmen were made to 
suffer for it. The Irish and negro dialects 
are her favorite impersonations. Her act- 
ing this afternoon was comical, but my heart 
was in my throat. She, however, was thor- 
oughly master of the situation." 

While they were absorbed in conversation, 
Texas Marshall peeped in at the invalid. He 
opened his eyes, and she thought he said 
"water." She placed the water to his fever- 
ish lips, and smoothed his pillow for him. 
He looked up and smiled — she thought a 
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beautiful smile. She slipped out, unnoticed, * 
and sat on the front veranda. 

The clouds of the early night had passed 
away, and the sky towards morning was 
starlit and clear. The moon, in the last 
quarter, rose slowly, and its faint, weird light 
gave an indistinct view of the grounds that 
had been pictured so beautifully to her. She 
could see that they were extensive and well 
laid out, while the perfume from the early 
flowers filled the air. She longed for the 
morning sunlight to give her a more perfect 
view. She had noticed the elegant furnish- 
ings of the interior as she passed through the 
rooms. "What a lovely home!" thought she. 
"Would the young master live to enjoy it? 
How handsome he looked when he smiled! 
He must be very handsome in health." 

The invalid became restless, and began 
talking in a semi-delirious manner. 

"Mother, where am I?" 

Mrs. Randolph rushed to the bedside of her 
son, fearing he was worse. 

"Mother, where am I — in heaven or on 
earth ? I thought an angel stood by my bed- 
side. Has she gone? Is this earth again? 
Where is Gen-er-al — What — ^was the order? 
Give me my — ' 

"Son, this is mother, and you are at home. 
Don't you know mother, darling?" 

"Oh, yes, mother. I was dreaming. I 
thought an angel stood beside my bed. What 
a beautiful dream ! Water, please." 
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"Son, here is the water. Don't you feel 
better?" 

"Yes, thank you." And turning, he fell 
asleep. 

Mrs. Randolph buried her face in her hands 
and wept bitterly. She thought her son's 
fever was increasing. She did not know that 
Texas Marshall had bent over him, and that 
she had placed a glass of water to his fever- 
ish lips. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Crisis. 

Texas Marshall remained on the veranda 
until morning. It had been some time since 
she and her mother had undertaken the peri- 
lous expedition of conveying medicines to 
her father, and during that time they had not 
heard from him. Her heart was heavy with 
forebodings for the morrow. A crisis con- 
fronted them, a crisis full of dangers and im- 
pediments, that would require all their cour- 
age and ingenuity to overcome. What would 
the result be — success and a father's relief? 
— or failure? And what, oh, what? Then 
a horrible presentiment seized her: "Child, 
does thy father still live?" This made her 
desperate, and she felt that if the morrow's 
exigencies required her to face even death, 
she would respond bravely. 

Will the dawn never come? 

With the earliest break in the gray mist 
she arose and began preparations for an 
early start. She was anxious to gain speed 
while the early shadows were in her favor. 
She listened a moment for signs of stirring 
among the household. The absence of serv- 
ants was noticeable, and she wondered that 
an establishment of such elegance and vast 
proportions should be wanting in correspond- 
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ing service. Then the thought suggested it- 
self to her that possibly the slaves had gone 
into the Federal camp, or had been sent away 
to secure the secrecy of the young master's 
illness. At any rate, she would be her own 
servant, and let the other problem take care 
of itself. 

She went cautiously to the rear of the 
building and made a rambling search for 
their conveyance. She passed a line of cab- 
ins, which brought her in touch with the sta- 
bles. A strange sensation seized her. The 
tenements were empty, even to the stables. 
The. effects of the crucial conditions were 
everywhere evident. The intense stillness at 
that hour, where great thrift and energy once 
prevailed, seemed like the sombreness of a 
silent pall. 

Just then, a sound from a near-by stable 
attracted her. It was a negro chant. 

Reader, were you ever on a Southern plan- 
tation, and did you ever hear the distant hum 
of a negro chant ? If so, then I daresay sen- 
sations came to you that never came before, 
and that will cling to you for many a year. 
There is no other melody like it, and no other 
hour so well suited to it as the one before the 
dawn. Its individuality is distinctly an ante- 
bellum darky's, and will never be perfectly 
transmitted, as it will never again be inspired 
by the same environments. A wierd cadence, 
now slightly rising, then slowly falling in a 
long drawn-out monotone, repeated over and 
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over with the lips closed — ^hm — ^m — m — ^m — 
with such words as these sometimes breaking 
in, to a melody of the most wierd pathos : 

"Travelin* home — home — 

Travelin* home — ^home — 
Travelin' home — home — 

Travelin' home to God.** 

Texas Marshall sat on a stump nearby, for 
a moment, to listen to it. It was welcome 
music to her just then. It broke the depress- 
ing stillness, and brought back visions of 
her own home. 

Then, assuming an air of cheerful compos- 
ure, she went in search of the old darky. 
She found him feeding their mule. 

"Well, uncle, I suppose you understand 
hitching up a Texas mule, do you?" 

"Oh, yes'm," with a conscious half-grin, 
"Tom knows all 'bout horses, mistis. I'se 
been tendin' Marse John's all dese yeahs. 
You jes orter see my young marster, whar's 
sick up to de house, git on his rigiment'ls 
and mount ol' J'rome, his fine horse, when 
Tom gits through wid de kerry comb an' de 
bresh. Umph! How he do r'ar an' prance! 
Hit'U make yor eyes water ter look on." 

"But this is an educated mule, uncle." 

"A whut, mistis?" And the old darky's 
eyes stared inquiringly. 

"An educated mule. He's going to Con- 
gress some day and make laws for emanci- 
pation, emigration and denunciation.' 
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The old darky was confused, and Texas 
laughed cheerily, despite her gloom. 

"Umph? — Hum — ^m — ^h! Now, Tom am 
sorter back'ard 'bout de clear 'nunciashun, 
as has be'n on de farm all dese yeahs. But 
den, hit 'peared to me sorter, dat he wer' 
mouty onsistent 'bout pervertin' of his pints.*' 

"Seriously, uncle, have you lived here long, 
and do you know the country well ?" 

"Umph ! Tom hunt de 'possum an' de coon 
in dese hollers long 'fore de Injuns lef ' heah." 

"How far is Haines' Bluff?" 

"Now, Tom dunno zackly jes how fur ter 
measure, mistis, but hit'U take you moughty 
nigh a whole day ter ride thar." 

"Point directly to it." 

"Jes over dem big hills," pointing to his 
right. 

'Now, which way is Vicksburg?" 
'Now, hit am over yander," pointing in 
another direction. "Ef you wuz up on yan- 
der hill, you could see de sky open up jes 
whar de big ribber run by." 

It was Texas Marshall's turn to be con- 
fused. If that were so, then the ordeals of 
the day would incur even more dangers than 
she had already feared. The incoherent 
windings of the previous night had again 
placed her in the coils of the Federal pickets. 

"Uncle, do you think there could be a route 
made through some woodland by which I 
could escape the bluecoats if I wished ?" 

The old darky studied a long time, then 
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answered: "Well, let Tom consider. Now, 
dey haint no ribber runnin' through, but 
dey's a crick dat will guide you. Tom have 
treed many a 'possum up dat holler. Ebery 
now an' den you think hit's gw'ineter stop, 
den prez'ntly hit'U branch out ag'in. You 
jes f oiler hit, an' 'fo you knows hit, dar you 
is. But den, Tom dunno zackly whar dem 
Yankees has informed dey lines." 

"You say that Haines' Bluff is in the direc- 
tion of the rising sun?" 

"Zackly so, mistis, edzackly so." 

"Thank you, uncle. Keep this to remem- 
ber me, and hurry up the buggy, please." 
Throwing him a bright, gold dollar, she hur- 
ried back to the house. 

"Dat am de likelies' young 'oman Tom 
mos' eber seed. Sich oncommon eyes ! Wish 
young marster wuz up to see her." 

On returning to the house she learned that 
the young master of Randolph Park was bet- 
ter, and that his mother had been induced 
to take a needed rest. Not wishing to dis- 
turb her, Texas made her way quietly to the 
kitchen, to see the outlook there. 

"Well, Aunt Jane, can I help you any? It 
is so nice of you to get our breakfast early." 
Handing her a gold coin, she continued: 
"Take that for a keepsake, but be careful 
that you don't let the bluecoats get it. Did 
you ever see a bluecoat, aunty?" 

"Thank you," said the negro, making a low 
courtesy. No, honey chile, Jane haven't seed 
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no sich things yit, an' hope she never wilL 
You mustn't let em come up wid you ter-day. 
Jane's gwine ter hide a rabbit foot in yor 
buggy fo' you starts, an' den you'll hab good 
luck." 

"How will that help me, aunty?" 

"Well, hit will, honey, an' Jane's gwineter 
pray all de day fur you. You see, Jane's be'n 
trustin' in de good Lawd fur young marster, 
and den come 'long you an' yor good mother, 
an' he's gwineter git well. Jes see ef he 
don't." 

"Well, I hope so, but hurry up breakfast, 
please." 

"Dat I will, honey chile." 

" To de Lawd, Jane neber seed no sich 
'oman ez dat befo'. Wonder ef she ain't one 
o' dem angels wid side wings, whar I dun 
heard Miss Ferginny read 'bout in de story 
books?" 

Sunrise was breaking over the hills, and 
bathing the flower-laden walks of Randolph 
Park in a flood of beauty. While awaiting 
breakfast, Texas Marshall walked out over 
the grounds. 

It was one of the princely estates of the old 
South. The massive stone structure was ivy- 
covered, and nestled among a group of hills. 
The wide verandas were supported by long 
colonnades. Large windows overlooked the 
park, shaded by climbing roses and honey- 
suckles. 

The immense grounds were well laid out, 
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and so densely flower-set that it gave one the 
impression of a tropical garden. The wind- 
ing walks were covered with white sand and 
crushed shells brought from the Gulf. Foun- 
tains splashed in the early sunbeams, and 
classic statuary posed at some turn in the 
walk, or smiled under the boughs of a blos- 
soming tree. 

A magnificent carriage drive, shaded by 
giant forest trees, from which hung bunches 
of Spanish moss, wound to the public thor- 
oughfare around a lake, whose banks were 
bordered with shells in a setting of mosses 
and ferns. 

To the right, tall shafts of white marble 
and mausoleums towered, to mark the family 
cemetery. 

Groups of cabins, which had been the com- 
fortable quarters of the slaves; and stables, 
in which had been kept the finest breeds of 
horses and stock, were to the rear of the 
building. 

On every side the hills sloped into broad 
cottonfields and meadowlands of the richest 
alluvion of the Mississippi. After a brief 
survey, Texas Marshall culled some of the 
rarest blooms, and requested Mammy Jane 
to place them by her young master's couch. 

After several hours' driving, Texas felt 
sure they must be near the Federal outpost 
that stood between them and the Confederate 
lines. A distinct and singular noise to her 
right indicated that the Federal camp could 
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not be very distant. She stopped to listen. 
There was evidently a movement of some 
kind. What could it be? Her heart ceased 
to beat for a moment ! But immediate action 
on their part must also take place. Just be- 
yond was the overseer's house of which Mrs. 
Randolph had told them, and beyond there 
were the Federal pickets. Between the pick- 
ets and the Confederate line a dense forest 
lay, no doubt the one in which Uncle Tom had 
"treed de 'possum an' de coon." There was 
"de crick" of which he had told her. "What 
lay in the forest?" she wondered. "Hark!" 
Another sound. Delay was dangerous ! She 
threw her arms around her mother, and 
kissed her tenderly. 

"Mother, darling, do you feel real strong? 
'Cause — we must separate — ^just for awhile." 

Mrs. Marshall's color came and went by 
turns, and her whole being shook convulsive- 
ly. She was quiet, gentle and refined. 
Though strong to bear most any suffering 
quietly, she did not possess any great out- 
ward force or daring. In all her bereave- 
ments, a meek, trusting faith had sustained 
her. She believed that an over-ruling Provi- 
dence would work out the destinies of his 
children for their good. She knew very little 
of earthly care. She had always been blessed 
with great wealth. Her parents had in- 
dulged her early years, and her husband had 
been equally indulgent since their marriage. 
She had always been very dependent on him. 
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Since his services in the present strife had 
taken him far from her, Texas, who was her 
father's counterpart in courage and forceful 
qualities, had taken his place in caring for 
her mother. Not only did Mrs. Marshall 
feel unequal to the ordeal alone, but she re- 
coiled with instinctive delicacy and horror 
from what she feared might be her child's 
trials alone through a dense forest. She hes- 
itated in answering. 

"Don't give away to your feelings, sweet 
mother, but listen. The Federal camp is not 
far away, and that noise means a movement 
of some kind. Now, they may possibly pass 
right by us here. In a short while we will 
encounter one of their outposts. Now, it will 
never do for me to risk another open adven- 
ture, as on yesterday. You know too well 
the result of my being captured with my gar- 
ments and my person burdened with the con- 
traband of war. I have my pistol against 
any wild beast, of which, I dare say, there 
are none so close to civilization, and especial- 
ly after so much recent musketry and can- 
nonading ; and also as a last recourse against 
a worse evil. We will get one of the over- 
seer's family to accompany you. You have 
nothing suspicious concealed about you, and 
will have no trouble in getting by. Father 
must be saved at any cost." 

"Yes, dear, mother may be successful. Her 
way is clear. But you — oh, my child!" and 
her voice trembled with emotion. 
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"Will be so safe with the mantle of those 
everlasting hills and their verdure about me, 
and the God of nations above me. Israel's 
God is our God, and we will yet sing the 
songs of victory and peace in our own be- 
loved Southland. 

Alone, with the unseen sword of heaven 
over me, I will succeed. With you, I would 
be handicapped. You would not be able to 
meet the intricate windings and little emer- 
gencies that now and then will present them- 
selves, and my anxiety for you would rob me 
of my coolness and firmness. Hark! that 
sound again. We must hurry. I will join 
you at the overseer's house nearby." 

The overseer's wife readily consented to 
accompany Mrs. Marshall. She and her fam- 
ily had grown accustomed to meeting the 
Federals, and being in great need, the large 
compensation offered, with the use of the 
buggy and mule, was gratefully accepted. 

Bidding her mother a tearful, but brave, 
good by, Texas Marshall entered the forest 
with the creek to guide her, as the old darky 
had suggested. The tall cottonwoods and 
rushes on either side that fed on its waters 
were a great screen to her. After a while it 
seemed to lose itself, as the darky said it 
would. A tall hill stood in front of her. She 
began its ascent, amid briers and thorns, hop- 
ing it would give her an opportunity to look 
around. "Hark! Was that a bugle sound?" 
She stopped a moment to listen. "There it 
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calls again." The hill did not give her a clear 
view. Before her arose one of unusual height 
from the bluff of the creek. But the creek 
rolled between. She hurriedly descended, 
and, removing her shoes, deliberately plunged 
into the water. She found it deep at times, 
but ventured on. Pulling her way up by roots 
of large trees and shrubs, she finally reached 
the top of the bluff. She then began the as- 
cent of the high hill. 

She had scarcely reached its summit, when 
a commotion below caused her to look down. 
Beyond was a trail through the thicket, and 
on it was dashing a regiment of Federals. 
She crouched instantly in a thicket of tall 
weeds and grass, and lay close to the ground. 
She heard a drum beat in the distance, then 
musketry. Then — ^how the earth shook! 
Was that cannon? When the noise of foot- 
steps had ceased from below, she ventured 
to peep through the thick boughs. No one 
was near. "Hist! The cannon again! A 
battle must be on." Her view was still not 
clear. She looked up a tall tree in front of 
her, a very giant of the forest. She looked 
up again, then around. 

"I wonder if my hands and feet have for- 
gotten their cunning," said she to herself. 
"How often have I climbed the tallest apple 
tree for the reddest apples, with poor Chim- 
mie to catch them as they fell. How often 
have I led him into mischief, in which he was 
always detected, and invariably received this 
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scolding: "Now, whut you doin' dar, you 
black rascal ! What fur you pull dem 'ar ap- 
ples ? Marster gwineter git you, f o'sho ! Now 
doan you say dat Miss Texas done tole you, 
cause dat blessed chile neber had nulOSn 't all 
to do wid hit. Come long, heah, I say!' 

"Poor Chimmie, poor mammy, how I 
would love the sight of your faces just now! 
Heavens ! What a crash !" 

With a masterful effort she made her way 
up the tree, up to its skjnvard height. She 
had a clear view of the surrounding country 
for miles. What a sight confronted her! 

There seemed to be a lake or marsh in 
front of what she supposed was the Confed- 
erate batteries. It was on the opposite view, 
and she hadn't quite defined the outlook yet. 
A body of Federals were making a desperate 
effort to effect a crossing over it, in the face 
of a deadly fire. She looked in dazed admi- 
ration at such courage. "Mercy, how they 
fall ! Such daring is sheer suicide," thought 
she. "Now they turn back, giving up what 
was evidently beyond human strength." For 
a moment she felt relieved. She did not de- 
scend, for she could not tell yet how the tide 
of battle would turn, and she felt that her 
present position was her safest. "Just to 
think ! Suppose dear mother were with me !" 

Crash ! — crash ! — What a roar, and how 
the earth shook! Would she be able to hold 
to the tree? She called all her nerve to her 
aid. Her safety depended on her coolness. 
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It was a furious cannonade. How long it 
lasted, she knew not; but her pulsebeats 
counted an eternity. Now a body of Feder- 
als rushed from the woods near her. It 
was the same body which had passed her 
that morning. They pressed bravely for- 
ward in the face of a galling fire, and they 
fell like Autumn leaves. They pressed on, 
and on — "Mercy ! they are almost to the Con- 
federate batteries!" Texas was so excited 
that she involuntarily raised up from her 
seat, trying to see them through the dense 
smoke. Ah! they broke and retreated. 
Would they return, and pass by her again? 
Her heart stood still. 

"Hark ! the commanding voices of the offi- 
cers, calling a halt." Now they form again 
in separate divisions. 

Texas was struck with admiration at the 
grace and dexterity of the movement. The 
solid column moved as a single man in its 
uniformity and smoothness. One division 
faced the right with manly force and cour- 
age, led by gallant officers. But the shot and 
shell were like a storm of hail, and mowed 
them down like grain. They were forced to 
retreat. They were her enemy, but Texas 
Marshall breathed a sigh of sympathy for 
the defeat of such magnificent valor. She 
could tell nothing of the Confederate loss be- 
yond. She only saw the fire from their guns. 
She looked again. The other division had at- 
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tacked the Confederate front, only to meet 
with the same death-dealing repulse. 

"Ah! — ^What host is that approaching 
now? — What banner is that waving so 
gracefully? — Oh! — They wear the gray!" 
Catching to a higher limb with one 
hand, and shading her eyes with the other, 
Texas strained her whole being to follow the 
standard bearer of her own beloved South- 
land. What a sublime symmetry of action! 
One grand movement like a flash from the 
sky — so quickly and so beautifully performed. 
The Federals started to flee in confusion, but 
fall captives to the gallant and skillful Con- 
federates. "Ah! — What shout is that? — It 
must be the rebel yell of which father and 
Bert have written us. Ah! — The paean of 
victory again! — How it thrills the air!" 
Texas intuitively caught it up and echoed it 
back from the tree top. She started to wave 
her handkerchief, but caught herself in time. 
The prisoners were promptly hurried away. 

She turned her gaze from this victory at 
the right to the center, where another des- 
perate, determined regiment was making an 
assault. Five times she watched them rush 
oti to the breastworks there. Five times she 
saw them fall ; though three times they suc- 
ceeded in mounting the parapet, and once at- 
tempted to mine. But the fire was too galling. 
They were forced at last to retreat. After 
what seemed an age to her, she joyfully saw 
them move toward the river, leaving a larger 
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space of woodland between her and their 
pickets. An attempt was then made to cross 
to the left, but a heavy abatis prevented the 
passage of any except the sharp-shooters, 
and they were, in time, repulsed. 

Texas Marshall felt that now was the 
golden opportunity for her to dash by the 
picket. The shadows were beginning to fall. 
The hush was a welcome calm, after the day's 
terrible carnage. The twilight would usher 
in the stars to keep watch over the Confed- 
erate victory. She raised her eyes for a few 
moments to heaven, and breathed an ear- 
nest prayer of gratitude for the victory, and 
for her own safety, and also ner mother's. 
She felt intuitively and strangely that she 
too was safe, and "Oh, father ! Are you not 
with us too?" 

She began to descend from her high place 
when a noise below attracted her. It was a 
Federal courier, galloping by in great haste. 
"Ah," thought she, "has the crisis, then, not 
passed ?" She waited a few moments for the 
sound of horses' feet to die away, and then 
made another effort to get down. "Hist! 
Another sound !" She looked again in anoth- 
er direction, and slowly rising from a crouch- 
ing position behind a bush was another fig- 
ure. Her heart beat quickly. Now he ap- 
proached the tree on which she sat. "Heaven 
protect me again," she murmured audibly. 
"He wears a Confederate uniform. Can he 
be a deserter ?" As she waited wildly for the 
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result, a familiar face looked up to her, and 
a cheery voice called: "Don't come down just 
yet. Wait a moment. Don't you know me?" 

Oh, joy! It was Clem Rogers — ^gay, rol- 
licking, brave, dashing Clem, the only son of 
her father's widowed sister. Texas sat a mo- 
ment, stunned with surprise and joy. He lost 
no time in ascending the tree and placing 
himself by her. 

"Heavens ! How refreshing, after months 
of danger and hardships, to be able to look 
in the face and hear the voice of a loved one. 
But really, Duck (his pet name for her), I 
knew you were accomplished, but did not 
know before that you had aspired to such 
lofty heights as I find you have reached to- 
day." 

"You have grown eloquent, Clem." 

"I have found a sudden inspiration. I have 
been watching you all day, but never recog- 
nized you until you cheered our soldiers. I 
was afraid to move at that moment, however, 
for if a change had been made by the Feder- 
als just then in our direction, it might have 
exposed you to dangers. How did you get 
here, and what does it all mean ?" 

"One question at a time, Clem, as each re- 
quires a long answer. But first tell me what 
you are doing here." 

"Well, if I must make my confession first, 
I'll do so quickly, in order to give place to 
yours, which I am just dying to hear." 

"Wait a minute, Clem. Have you seen fa- 
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ther lately, and — oh — ^tell me quickly — does 
he live?" She held her breath for the an- 
swer. 

"Why — ^yes. I saw him this week. He is 
very sick, but still lives. The trouble with 
uncle is we can't keep him down. As soon as 
he begins to mend, he thinks the fate of the 
Confederacy rests on him, and out he goes 
on duty before he is able, and next day he is 
down again. I believe if we could get to a 
drug store he would soon be all right again." 

While he was talking, he looked at her, 
trying to solve the mystery that enveloped 
her. He looked suspiciously at the wig on 
her head. 

"Heavens, Duck! Where are all your 
curls ?" He spied one that had stolen its way 
out from under the disguise, and uttered a 
roaring laugh. 

"Murder will out. Duck. Here's a traitor 
that would have betrayed you had you fallen 
into the enemy's hands. Now I claim it by 
right of discovery and conquest. Be still a 
minute. Duck." 

'What are you doing, impudence?" 

'I am trying to get possession of captured 
property, but this old barlow has had such 
tough experiences with Confed hardtack and 
rawhide that it fails to do my bidding. I 
want this curl for my mascot." 

"You profane boy, to speak in such terms 
of the storehouse of your government! 
Shame on you! And mind, you'll make me 
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lose something valuable if you cut the hair 
in this wig!" 

"Well, now, would you like to board with 
me a while. Miss Patriotism? I think if you 
do, you will grow profane in the same way. 
But what is this valuable I am about to 
squander? A budget of love letters?" 

"You have grown real saucy, Clem. No it 
is medicine for father, and oh, let's get down 
and hurry to him before something else 
comes up." 

Clem Rogers looked at her in amazement 

m 

and admiration. 

"Oh, ho! I begin to see. Duck, you're a 
trump. Come, now, I'll apply to the authori- 
ties and have you appointed to a commission. 
Suppose you join me in the duties of a 
scout. Wouldn't we make history, though?" 

"That would be glorious, Clem, but I would 
rather have another — ^that of nurse. Are 
you, then, a scout? And is that why you are 
here?" 

"Yes. Before we get down, take my field 
glass, and I will show you the situation. 
But first take this hideous thing from over 
your pretty curls. Give it to me. We are 
safe now. The enemy have returned to their 
original quarters on the river. That is more 
interesting to them now than Confederate 
batteries. Now, then. You are little Duck 
once more. Welf, now, the bluflf facing you 
in the distance is Haines' Bluff, and there 
we have batteries stationed. The connect- 
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ing hills give us a fine telegraphic system. 
The levees guarding these marshes are in 
our favor, as is that ridge. Now, back of that 
is the county road. You should have taken 
that instead of wandering around among 
Sherman's pickets as you did." 

"But Clem, how did we know?" 

"Well, that's so. But I'll show you now. 
I have studied the situation for several days. 
I was following up the Yankee movements 
when I spied you. I saw you wade that 
branch and climb this tree. I watched the 
battle with you. Well, now, Sherman is over 
yonder by the river, and his picket is over 
here. We'll get down now and find my horse. 
Where is yours. Duck?" 

"We traded him off to a woman who went 
around with mother. She is waiting for me 
at a cottage beyond the picket." 

"What, the overseer's?" 

"Yes—" 

"Heavens ! That is over in this direction. 
We will have to travel fist. It is several 
miles off, and it is nearly dark." 

As they reached the foot of the hill several 
shots were fired at them, and one scaled 
Clem's sleeve. Several stragglers were con- 
cealed in the bushes. CJem saw a head peep- 
ing out, getting ready to fire again. His own 
pistol found its aim first, and the body fell, 
Clem did not know whether from a mere 
wound or a deadly stroke. 

"Come, Duck, quick! My horse is hidden 
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in the thicket below — ^yonder. Mount quick. 
I'll follow on foot." 

"I will not move until you mount first, 
Clem. You have saved me, and I'll not leave 
you behind. Oh, just to think. What would 
I have done with those ruffians, alone? I 
shudder to think of it! Mount first, I say, 
or I will not either." 

"Will you ride with me?" 

"Yes." 

"Then here goes. Now quick. Duck. In 
the front, so I can protect you." 

Away galloped the dashing charger with 
his precious freight. The other stragglers 
followed up the trail, and their musketry 
made havoc with the trees and bushes 
round, but they missed their aim, for the 
noble animal landed his charge safely in the 
Confederate lines. 

The crisis has passed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
In the Confederate Camp. 

The brisk gallop of the dashing steed soon 
brought Clem Rogers and Texas Marshall 
to the cottage which had been selected as the 
meeting place between the latter and her 
mother. 

They found Mrs. Marshall in a state of ex- 
treme nervousness, bordering on prostration. 
The sounds of the battle of the day across 
the forest, in which Texas had entered to 
carry out her projected circuit around the 
Federal outpost, filled her with alarm. When 
the evening began to wane, and Texas had 
failed either to appear or to get any word to 
her, she became inconsolable. 

Texas, who understood her mother so well, 
revived her. On seeing Clem Rogers and 
learning from him that her husband still 
lived, and that they probably would have 
Clem's protection and guidance the remain- 
der of the journey to him, she began to gain 
strength. 

Clem Rogers reported to the nearest Con- 
federate headquarters, and presented Mrs. 
Marshall's case, at the same time showing 
her credentials from Gen. McGruder, who 
then commanded at Galveston, 
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A passport through the Confederate lines 
was immediately issued, and Clem Rogers 
was installed their escort. 

He found difficulty in procuring convey- 
ance, however. As the cavalry force there 
was in active operation, no horses could be 
spared from that source. He thought at one 
time that he would have to walk the distance, 
and give his own horse to them. They final- 
ly prevailed on the overseer's wife to hire 
hers, although she had but the one, and 
needed him in planting a small crop. The 
buggy and mule which had brought them this 
far was one of the inducements which had 
gained for them the assistance of the former 
overseer's wife in getting them past the Fed- 
eral picket. Knowing that they would be un- 
able to care for the mule after reaching 
Vicksburg, they willingly parted with him, 
thinking they could purchase another if 
necessary. They gratefully accepted the 
horse, and mounting it together, followed 
Clem through the Confederate lines. 

It was past midnight when they reached 
the Confederate camp. They found Col. Mar- 
shall in a tent which had been especially fit- 
ted up for him apart from the hospital. It 
was under a bluff, shaded by a fine group of 
trees. Adelbert Houston and Col. Marshall's 
body servant, Jordan, were with him. 

The old darky had hunted through the for- 
est and picked up a few knots of pine, and 
substituted them for candles. One of them 
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burned dimly just outside the tent door. The 
old darky sat near by. 

Adelbert was bending over the only father 
he had ever known, in a sad and anxious at- 
titude, watching him as he slept. The sleep 
was troubled and unnatural, and it filled him 
with serious apprehensions. 

He was startled by hearing his name called 
in a low, cautious tone. Going quietly with- 
out, he could hardly accept the evidence of his 
own eyes and ears. There stood before him, 
Mrs. Marshall, Texas and Clem Rogers. He 
must be dreaming ! 

Fearing to disturb the sleeper, neither of 
them spoke for a moment. Then Texas 
rushed forward and grasped both of his 
hands, the firm pressure of her own, and 
her uplifted face speaking volumes. 

Mrs. Marshall gave him a warm, motherly 
embrace. Old Jordan was not to be kept 
quiet. He began with : "Fo de Lawd, ef heah 
ain't ole Miss an' Miss Texis — " but Clem 
quickly silenced him with an admonishing 
"Sh — ," and the happy old darky finished in 
pantomime, bowing to the ground a number 
of times, his grin stretching from ear to ear. 

Mrs. Marshall withdrew with Adelbert a 
short distance from the tent to inquire about 
her husband, but Texas peeped in at her fa- 
ther. To her the day's excitement had found 
vent in a flood of tears. 

"Tell me quickly, Adelbert, how Col. Mar- 
shalljs." 
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"I don't know, dear mother. This morn- 
ing I thought he was better, but I discover in 
the last few hours that his fever is rapidly 
rising." 

"Where is the doctor, my son? Daughter 
and I have brought medicines, and the doc- 
tor must examine them at once." 

"Thank God! I will go to Dr. Pendleton 
at once." 

While he hurried to Dr. Pendleton, Texas 
took from her garments a number of the 
packages containing a portion of the drugs. 
Mrs. Marshall met the doctor at the tent 
door-way. 

"I have come to greet two of the noblest 
heroines of our cause ! Madam, young Hous- 
ton tells me you have brought medicines to 
our wounded and dying soldiers," said Dr. 
Pendleton, extending his hand. 

"Thank you. Doctor, but there was some 
selfishness in our mission, as the anxiety 
about our own beloved husband and father 
was the real inspiration." 

"Call it not a selfish motive, my dear mad- 
am. The love of a pure wife and daughter 
is always ennobling. When exercised in a 
mission of such a grand conception as in this 
case, its fruits cover a broad field, and bring 
in a harvest of a hundred fold. Other hus- 
bands, fathers and sons will be included in 
its benediction. Let me see the medicines, 
please." 

Mrs. Marshall handed him some of the 
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small packages, and as he examined them 
a glad light broke over his face. 

"The very thing, madam! the very thing! 
Whose directions are these?" 

"Dr. Sloan, of Galveston. He procured 
them in Houston, I believe." 

"Ah-ha ! I know him well. Oh, Mrs. Mar- 
shall, you cannot realize the value of these 
drugs! How we need them! You and your 
daughter are ministering angels." 

He found the tin water cup and prepared 
some of the fever powders. Mrs. Marshall 
and Texas could not be prevailed on to take 
a rest till they saw a turn for the better from 
the effect of the drugs. Clem Rogers also 
remained. 

Towards dawn his fever began to subside, 
and his sleep became natural and quiet. Aft- 
er instructing Adelbert to prepare him for 
the surprise of meeting them, and to call 
them as soon as he aroused, they went into 
another tent and took a short rest. 

The meeting between Col. Marshall and 
his wife and daughter was made as quiet as 
possible under the circumstances. They 
would not let him talk, but sat by him, quietly 
stroking his hands, smoothing his hair from 
his forehead and doing a thousand little kind- 
nesses. His eyes followed them everywhere 
with a calm, happy look. It was soon evident 
that his recovery was sure, and with an ac- 
celerated speed. 

Mrs. Marshall and Texas visited the other 
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sick in the hospital as well, dispensing their 
tender ministrations there. Their presence 
was like a wave of magic. The gloom and 
suffering of many cots were relieved by them. 
And often they comforted dying pillows, and 
took down the last messages to loved ones. 

Books were scarce, and often when visit- 
ing the cots of the convalescents, Texas sup- 
plied them with recitations. She was so hap- 
py over her father's recovery that she re- 
turned to her bright, merry ways. For his 
diversion, she recited whole dramas ; told hu- 
morous anecdotes ; went through negro plan- 
tation scenes, and laughingly reviewed the 
episode of her ruse as a demented Irish 
woman, in passing the Federal sentinel. He 
laughed immoderately, and said: "Papa's 
same unspoiled little girl, his undaunted little 
cavalier. Mother, what would the world be 
without her?" 

"Oh, come now, father, we read of a fair 
Eden having been in the world long before 
my advent. But since then the world has 
held nothing so fair." 

"But you are father's world." And he 
kissed her again and again. 



Relieved to some extent of the care of Col. 
Marshall, by the coming of Mrs. Marshall 
and Texas, Adelbert Houston returned to the 
camp. 

Col. Marshall was such an efficient officer, 
and his illness had been so serious, that Adel- 
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bert had been constituted his nurse. It was 
only necessary now for him to come and go 
between the daily routine of camp manoeu- 
vres, or the close of some skirmishing with 
the enemy. 

It was after a day of arduous service that, 
worn and weary, he lay in his tent. His com- 
rades around him were asleep, and there was 
naught to break the silence ,but the distant 
tread of a sentinel on duty. Looking from 
out the tent on the serenity and the immensi- 
ty of the starlit heavens, he reviewed his life. 
What a life ! He knew nothing of his birth, 
nor anything of his family. This had been 
to him the cloud on his life's horizon — its 
dreams of ambition — its plans and purposes ; 
and this shadow had gained in density with 
the passing of the years. 

His early memories were in some way con- 
nected with an orphans' home near Mobile, 
Ala. He remembered to have felt very iso- 
lated and lonely. There was nothing about 
the home or its environments in keeping with 
his tastes or feelings. There was an instinct- 
ive longing for something higher. 

As he grew older, he became restless and 
miserable. He felt that somewhere things 
must be different and brighter. No longer 
able to bear with his odious surroundings, 
he resolved to leave them and seek another 
life in the open thoroughfares of the busy 
world. 

He ran off one morning before day, and 
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was hidden in the forest beyond the home. 

He pressed on and on, walking through open 

fields, forests and even marshes, begging, or 

rather working, his way along the route the 
best he could. 

Sometimes he would keep in sight of the 
Gulf, and its billows were fascinating to him. 
Their mighty rolling and heaving were like 
a hidden voice under their depths some- 
where, and he would sit for hours listening, 
his little heart swelling and expanding to 
catch the grand message. 

Was it of a place where a mother and fa- 
ther dwelt ; where a little boy could find love 
and sunshine, and see the flowers bloom and 
hear the birds sing? And would he some- 
times see that mother ; look into her eyes and 
hear her voice; and feel her warm kiss on 
his lips and cheeks ? He was so homesick for 
a mother and a mother's love! And then, 
would she help him to be great and good, as 
he was sure some men were, who had done 
great things, though as yet he did not remem- 
ber having met them? 

After weeks of weary wandering, he found 
himself one day in the heart of New Orleans. 
He would never forget how dreary and lonely 
he felt. Worn out and hungry, he stood and 
watched the great throng pass to and fro, 
and not one familiar face among them all. 
He was lost in a mist of clouds. 

While standing thus, he heard some news- 
boys crying out the evening papers. He ap- 
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proached one, and learning something of the 
duties, applied at the office and procured his 
first business position — ^that of a newsboy. 
The manager soon took an interest in him, 
and arranged for him to go to school at night. 
His prospects were brightening. 

One day he noticed a tall, distinguished- 
looking gentleman coming down the steps of 
one of the leading hotels, and walking toward 
him. He went up to him and asked him if 
he would buy a paper. 

The gentleman took a deep interest in him, 
and asked a great many questions, many of 
which he could not answer. He asked if he 
would like to be his little boy. It was Judge 
Marshall. 

He would never forget his sensations on 
entering that home. For the first time real 
life unfolded itself to him. The higher in- 
stincts, the inborn ambitions, which had been 
suppressed until now, were aroused, and 
found responsive sympathy and harmony 
amid the environments. Yes, that was home 
in its completion. 

And would he ever forget another day, 
some years afterward, when a new life 
dawned on him? It inspired a new ambition, 
but gave a cloud for its setting. Near its 
close, he was sitting in the library, working 
on some papers for Judge Marshall. The 
door suddenly opened and Texas Marshall en- 
tered, with her apron filled with flowers ; her 
bonnet having slipped from her head, hung 
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by one sMng down her back. Her cheeks 
were flushed, and her eyes were bright from 
the exercise of gathering the flowers. She sat 
at his feet and, in her girlish fashion, twined 
a garland. The perfume of the flowers filled 
the room, and greeted his senses as he worked 
on. 

The pen moved on and on in its mission, 
the child placed and replaced the flowers, the 
cloek on the mantel ticked away the moments 
and the unseen angel directed the spirit of 
destiny. 

When she had finished, she climbed up on 
his chair, and her dimpled arm encircled his 
neck, while she placed the garland on his 
brow. 

"See, Bert, you are my queen!" said she, 
clapping her little hands, her happy rippling 
laughter filling the room like the trill of a 
song-bird. She had been to a May Festival, 
and had seen them crown a May Queen. Her 
childish fancy did not discriminate between 
kings and queens. They were all queens to 
her. 

She was only a little girl, but he felt that 
she held his destiny in her hands. What an 
awakening to him! He was unknown, 
and for all he knew, an outcast depending on 
her father's bounty. She was of illustrious 
parentage, and an heiress. Her position was 
so far above him, could he ever hope to place 
himself by her side? As he sat absorbed in 
the revelation, he was overwhelmed with 
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doubt and despair. He rushed from the 
room, leaving the document unfinished. He 
strolled out and walked on and on until he 
found himself where he could see and hear 
the surges from the Gulf. He looked out on 
the immensity of waters, and longed to be 
on the great waves. 

As he stood listening to the surging of the 
billows, he happened to look up. The even- 
ing star suddenly burst through the clouds 
and mists, and stood proudly out against the 
dark background of shadows. It looked 
down on him with such a kindly face of sym- 
pathy. He seemed to feel that it was trying 
to speak to him, and he caught two great 
words — "Faith — Courage!" The effect was 
electric. The light of a new thought beamed 
on him, and it changed the face of all na- 
ture. 

He was the soul of honor, and he regis- 
tered a vow not to compromise his position 
to his benefactor. He would prove his grati- 
tude and honor by making no presumptuous 
advances. He would guard his secret so 
carefully, and make his life so high that his 
wish must come to him. He would not un- 
graciously ask for it. 

He would win fame, and make a name as 
illustrious as her own. Then it might be ac- 
cepted, and written with that of her family. 
This thought cheered and strengthened him. 
He entered with an all-absorbing zeal into 
the study of law. He avoided Texas all he 
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could without becoming actually rude. Each 
meeting with her raised her a strata higher 
with him, and made his pursuits harder. His 
work began telling on him, and Judge Mar- 
shall noticed his paleness and suggested a 
change. He sent him out on one of his ranch- 
es. A small library was sent out with him, 
but the management of the ranches gave 
him a divided duty, and being away from his 
embarrasing relation to Texas, he studied 
more successfully. 

He was there two years before he saw her 
again. Then the family went out for a sev- 
eral months' visit. The little siren followed 
and taunted him unmercifully. She coaxed 
him to teach her to ride and shoot as they did 
on the ranches. She was always near, with 
some fresh demand. It was hard to keep his 
vow, but he did. At last they returned home, 
and he learned that she was sent to a female 
seminary in New York. 

In three more years he was recalled to Gal- 
veston, to the office of his benefactor. He 
was greeted by Col. Marshall with commen- 
dations of approval for his management of 
the ranches, and it gave him great satisfac- 
tion. But he was very proud to learn that 
he was to receive a higher position and bet- 
ter advantages. 

He was made, confidential secretary to 
Judge Marshall, and entered on a regular line 
of work that opened into the avenue leading 
to the goal of his ambition. 
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In another year, Texas returned. She was 
the same sweet, unspoiled child of nature, 
though a radiantly beautiful woman, and the 
same siren who followed him daily, tortur- 
ing him with her presence, and making his 
life-work harder to pursue. 

Her entrance into the social world was like 
the appearance of some new light on the fir- 
mament. Could he ever forget the heartaches 
that came to him then? He saw the social 
world do homage to her. He saw her come 
and go with ardent admirers. He watched 
her silently while in the flush of conquests 
and victories. He heard her praises from 
every direction. Would they win her? Would 
she remain unspoiled? The. thought was 
maddening. If so, ambition would lose its 
glory, and life its incentive. 

After two more years of torture, the tide 
of affairs turned. The tocsin of war sound- 
ed, and the South called her sons to battle 
for home and fireside. 

Judge Marshall raised a regiment, and he 
was among the first to enlist. He was glad of 
the change. It gave a welcome relief to his 
long pent up restlessness and embarrassment, 
and offered a field for vigorous activity, and 
opportunity for fame. 
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CHAPTER V. 
In Vicksburg. 

Several weeks were consumed in Col. Mar- 
shall's convalescence, and he was not yet 
strong, but military affairs were approach- 
ing a crisis, and the loyalty of every Confed- 
erate called him to his post. 

Gen. Grant had now joined Sherman with 
a large force, and had begun operations for 
a determined siege of Vicksburg. In con- 
junction with their land manoeuvres, a mer- 
ciless bombardment of bursting shell from 
the river was kept up day and night. The 
helpless inhabitants dug caves in the hillsides 
for shelter, carrying with them such neces- 
sities as were actually indispensable. Life 
there was one long heroism. 

Col. Marshall secured shelter for his fami- 
ly in one of these caves, which was occupied 
by a family named Harrison. The old lady 
had a large family — several married daugh- 
ters whose husbands were in the fortifica- 
tions in front, and a sister who had several 
children. These comprised one household. 
Mrs. Harrison said: "If die we must, we 
want to go together." 

Col. Marshall arranged for the supplies 
for his family, outside. He only wished for 
them the shelter of the cave, and the compan- 
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ionship of such reliable persons. He could 
not ask the stricken family to share what 
seemed their last crust. 

Sometimes Mrs. Marshall and Texas were 
permitted to visit him in his tent ; and sever- 
al times he, Adelbert Houston, Clem Rogers \ 
and other old friends in the regiment visited 
them at the cave after the tumults of the day 
were over. 

One of Mrs. Harrison's nieces, Winnie 
George, was a beautiful blonde, with golden 
hair and violet eyes. She was a great favor- 
ite of the household. Soon after Clem Rogers 
began visiting the cave, it became evident 
that the roses bloomed with a brighter hue in 
Winnie's cheeks, and her eyes, twin flowers 
that they were, shone with greater brillian- 
cy, as if the modest violets, for once, durst 
compete with the blushing rose. Texas ob- 
served all this with feminine satisfaction, 
and casually remarked one day : "Ah, Clem, 
there's romance as well as tragedy in war, 
isn't there?" 

Clem, the beau gallant, looked down into 
her quizzing eyes and smiled good naturedly. 

"Yes, Duck, but the most romantic inci- 
dent I know is the capture of a certain little 
contraband of war — " 

"Fie, treason, sir, 'tis rank treason !" sang 
out this fair heroine gaily. 

Clem slowly drew out a little fluffy curl 
and, disregarding her interruption, contin- 
ued : "and the goal was under a mask, and the 
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mask was on a head, and the head was on a 
fairy form, and the fairy form was on a 
bough, and the bough was on a tree, and the 
tree was on a hill, and the hill was in an in- 
vested forest, and the bluejackets fenced it 
all around, all around." This he sang in a 
droning fashion, as he shuffled off an accom- 
paniment. 



On May 19 Grant made a terrible assault 
on the Confederate fortifications, hoping to 
gain an inroad somewhere that would give 
him a point of vantage. They were met with 
a withering fire, however, and were forced 
to retreat. 

Col. Marshall's regiment was given a prom- 
inent position in the engagement, and they 
sustained the already established valor of the 
Lone Star State. During the fiercest of the 
firing, the standard bearer fell, while trying 
to reach an important point, and Adelbert 
promptly caught the flag and held it high, 
while they forced the assaulting columns to 
retreat down the steep hill. The shot and 
shell fell like hail around him, but all else 
was forgotten save a vision of a face with 
starry eyes in a cave to the back of him. 
This guardian angel stood between him and 
death, or the power to die, that day, and un- 
scathed he left the battle field — ^unscathed ex- 
cept for the old wounds he had borne so long. 

The smoke and tumult of the carnage could 
he seen and heard from the cave -where the 
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families were. Every now and then Texas 
tried to peep out, but the bursting shells 
from the fleet would drive her inside again. 

To the sufferers within, the tension was 
greater, if possible, than to those engaged in 
the conflict. Theirs was a forced endurance 
of unbroken agony combined with the anxi- 
ety of uncertainty, while the men were re- 
lieved, to some extent, by being face to face 
with the actual conditions, and the diversion 
in the excitement of the conflict Excitement 
gave speed to the moments on the one hand, 
while the weary waiting, on the other, made 
the time drag slowly, indeed. At last the tu- 
mult ceased, and all hastened forward to 
ascertain news of the result. 

Col. Marshall lost no time in sending a 
message to his loved ones, but he could not 
report to them in person just then. He and 
Adelbert were safe, and he believed Clem 
Rogers was too. He also knew Texas would 
want to come to the field to soothe the dying 
and succor the wounded, but he earnestly re- 
quested her to remain in the cave just yet. 

Evening came at last, softening the glar- 
ing horrors of the day. The stars came out 
and shed their light of sympathy over the 
field of death. 

Weary and worn, Col. Marshall sought the 
cave where his loved ones awaited him. They 
were on the alert, and rushed to meet him. 
They led him in, and prevailed upon him to 
take a. rest on their cot. Mrs. Marshall knelt 
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OB one side of him, while Texas knelt on the 
other, and Col. Marshall put an arm around 
each, drawing them closer to him. 

**Ah, how restful, how soothing, after fac- 
mg such storms as have raged around us to- 
day, to be permitted the blessing of quiet 
afltection, the presence of loved ones! God 
is^ indeed, kind to me. Just to think of the 
brave men in the trenches, others in the hos- 
pital, and others still on the gory field of 
death!" He paused a moment, then looked 
from one to the other. "Dears, I had a sweet, 
but melancholy, experience on my way home 
to you to-night. As I passed the bluffs, a 
little bird fluttered in the tree above. The 
little thing seemed scared and startled, as if 
it had been separated from its mate and all 
its kind. For a moment it seemed to view the 
mad havoc man had wrought, then as if its 
little soul was filled with a message of ineffa- 
ble sweetness straight from God, it poured 
out a mournful, passionate song, giving vent 
to a heart surcharged. It was the longing 
of a lonely soul; it was a requiem for the 
stiffened dead, yet through it all ran a thrill 
of hope divine. A wave of homesick feeling 
SM^pt over me. I thought of dear old Fair- 
view — ^the trees with the singing birds, the 
brooks and meadow lands. I longed for its 
quiet peace once more^ and the end of all this 
death-dealing struggle between might and 



M«. Marshall and T^cas struggled to keep 
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back the tearful emotions his words had 
evoked. 

After a while, Adelbert Houston and Clem 
Rogers came in. Texas ran to greet them 
with tremulous lips and brimming eyes, and 
Mrs. Marshall gave them a motherly em- 
brace, and congratulated them oh their valor 
and the day's victory. 

Adelbert Houston responded to the greet- 
ings with grateful pride. Ah, none but the 
silent echoes of his soul knew the incentive, 
the spirit-voice, which had inspired that val- 
or. They could not understand the worth of 
the plaudits of that circle to him — ^that circle 
which was his world — ^his benefactor, his 
benefactress and ''the guiding star of his des^ 
tiny." 

Col. Marshall had hinted to Adelbert, after 
the battle, the propriety of getting his family 
out of Vicksburg. After this had been dis- 
cussed in a general way that evening, Adel- 
bert suggested that they reconnoitre the for- 
tifications and the probable outlook for the 
morrow. So, for this purpose, Clem, Winnie, 
Adelbert and Texas took a stroll along the 
bluff. 

Col. Marshall realized that a desperate 
crisis was impending, and that to keep his 
family there longer meant death. His ex- 
treme anxiety on their behalf deprived him 
of his usual coolness. While the younger 
members were out, he decided to prepare his 
wife for their separation. He took her handa 
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tenderly within his, and looked up to her ap- 
pealingly: "Wife, sweet companion of my 
happiest hours ! My comfort, my strength ! It 
is certainly sweet to have you near me, to en- 
joy your presence and love at even-tide, like 
this. But I know, dear one, that this bless- 
ing cannot be vouchsafed us much longer, 
with the doom that is threatening us. You 
and our dear child — my treasure — ^my life, 
must find safety without." 

The hands within his clasp clutched tight- 
ly, and he saw her lips tremble and turn 
pale, but she spoke not a word. He felt the 
tension also, and for a moment there was si- 
lence between them, save for the wild throb- 
bing of their hearts. 

Again he spoke : "Listen, dear" — ^the hands 
drew more closely still — "the true hero must 
trust, though he fall. He accepts the inevi- 
table calmly, and shapes his plans while he 
is yet unmoved, and the situation within his 
grasp. I hope to pull through, but suppose I 
do — can I hope to sustain you and our child 
on mule flesh?" The thought was so horri- 
ble that he paused a momenta She caught his 
meaning and broke in — 

"If it be the best food that my country can 
give her suffering soldiers and my own dear 
husband among them, it will be a sweet mor- 
sel to daughter and me. Let us stay with 
you. Do not send us away — " 

A grateful smile lit up his face. He knew 
she meant it. But he shook his head. ''A 
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dear, true wife! But, love, it is impossible! 
Even the mule flesh will soon be cut down, 
and I cannot see you starve. Then, on the 
other hand, suppose I fall? What a desper- 
ate strait you would be left in then !" 

"Then how gratifying for me to be near 
you and catch your latest breath, and to be 
permitted to care," she quickly broke in, but 
her voice gave way, and she could not finish 
the sentence. 

"Listen, dear; I am not going to fall. I 
feel that I will come out safe, and I want you 
on the outside to greet me when it is over. 
Now the plan I have is this : I will have you 
passed through the Confederate lines. Then 
I would impress on you the importance of 
seeing Gen. Grant just as soon as you can 
reach him after leaving us. Don't let daugh- 
ter run any more risks with her valor. I 
shudder to think what a narrow escape she 
made in coming to me — ^bless the child! 
Providence evidently put a gentleman on 
guard the first evening, and sent Clem Rog- 
ers to her the second. But we should not 
tempt Providence too far. Now, there are 
low characters in every army, and they usu- 
ally loiter on the outskirts. You will en- 
counter such characters when you first ap- 
proach the camp. Just suppose they should 
offer anjrthing wrong to you ! It would make 
a^ demon of me. I would fight them like a 
madman, but it would not bring me back 
my wife and child! Be brave and self-re- 
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liant, but be sure to see Grant in person, if 
you have to use strategy to do so. The sit- 
uation will suggest your course to you when 
you get in sight of their surroundings — ^my 
little cavalier, my little soldier — ah ! she will 
take it all in ! I know Grant well. We were 
together at West Point, and ran the limit 
more than once in our escapades. He is a 
soldier and a gentleman. I will feel safe if 
I know you will be able to reach him, 
though I confess I would not if Butler were 
in command. If Mrs. Grant were in our 
hands the same courtesy and considera- 
tion would be accorded her that would be 
Mrs, Jefferson Davis' portion. Now, we 
might not give her the same tenderness and 
affection, but we would protect and respect 
her as a good woman. That is my stand- 
ard of judgment for Grant. Approach him 
in your own inimitable way, and tell him 
your nanie. Put him on his mettle and ask 
his protection. I believe that he would be 
glad to know that all the women and chil- 
dren are placed beyond danger ; he would feel 
less compunction about the use of his grape 
and shrapnel.'' 

While they discussed their plans, the young- 
er members of the household proceeded on 
their stroll. They passed the bluff, and Clem 
pointed to it laughingly. 

"Bert, that will be Duck's route through. 

Miss 'Winning,' are you ambitious? If so, 

beware! 'Ambition is a glorious cheat,' and 
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when it possesses a young girl it makes her 
soar skywards, and plume on walnut boughs. 
It transforms brown curls into straightened 
red wigs. She goes off into dreams and vis- 
ions, and forgetteth what sort of being she 
is." 

"Rather be careful of your valuables, Miss 
George," replied Texas, "or a certain scout 
will claim them by 'right of discovery and 
conquest, and without so much as asking youir 
leave, will stealthily take possession." 

"Airs fair in war. Duck. Do I iquote accu- 
rately. Miss Winning?" Clem asked, turning 
to the blushing Miss George. 

"I — I believe you left love out, Mr. Rog- 
ers," she answered imwittingly. 

"Oh, no, indeed I haven't ; don't you believe 
it. You just didnt hear it. Miss Winning." 
There was a ring of earnestness in Clem's 
voice, despite the gay banter. Texas and Ad- 
elbert smiled and walked on, leaving the cou- 
ple to finish their quotation, which, by the 
way, proved quite the same old story. 

But Winnie, only fearing that she had been 
inaccurate, now blushed furiously. 

"Excuse me, Mr. Rogers, I — I don't really 
understand — " but Texas and Adelbert 
passed on, out of earshot. 

"Queenie, that was a very heroic feat of 
yours; it is almost beyond my conc^tion. 
But promise me — ^won't you? — ^that you ynW 
not repeat it. My whole being is shocked 
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at what might have been the consequence." 
"No, Bert, I cannot promise you that, for 
I might have occasion to break such a prom- 
ise. Were the same conditions before me 
again, demanding the repetition of such a 
'feat,' as you call it, I should do the same. 
I did not hesitate then ; I do not regret it n6w. 
Just see what a glorious result — ^my father's 
recovery. Oh, Bert, to think he might have 
died ! No, no, heaven would not let such a 
lofty purpose go without its reward." 
"Yours was certainly one. It is strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence in support of 'special 
Providence.' Do you believe in the creed?" 

"I certainly do, Bert, and that faith gave 
me strength through the recent trials which 
I have just braved. Have you not relied on 
it too, Bert? Did you not appeal to it while 
the carnage raged so furiously to-day? Do 
you read the Bible mother gave you?" she 
asked, placing her hands gently on his shoul- 
der, and looking up into his face earnestly 
for the answer. 

The question stung him for a moment. He 
remembered that he lost sight of the Divine 
protection in the overshadowing vision of a 
heavenly face with starry eyes, to the back 
of him, that he had set up as a guiding angel. 
He answered hesitatingly: "Yes, Queenie, 
but when I read, sometimes, certain dogmas 
and creeds confuse me. This life — ^what is it? 
The dark, mysterious future to which we are 
hastening — ^what shadows fall before it ! On 
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man's birth one may reckon as he pleases, 
but death can no man reveal." 

Texas looked up at him with a pained, 
surprised expression. "Bert, you have read 
too much, and in a wrong way. 'Much learn- 
ing hath made thee mad.' Leave theory and 
creeds alone. Accept the simple truths of 
God's Word. Truth becomes more and more 
firmly established as the years roll on, while 
theory shows a new face every day. Theory 
was the first mammal of error, and of it were 
born doubt and skepticism. Down the cycles 
of time we find doubt and the children of 
doubt attacking Divine truth, shading the vi- 
sion to the children of men, and leading them 
into riot and misery. Truth stands firmly 
erect, but their eyes are blind because they 
will not see." 

"I have accepted no hurtful creed, Queenie. 
I am, as you say, confused for want of a clear 
understanding. While looking over the field 
of carnage this afternoon, helping to bury 
the dead, there was such a pathetic expres- 
sion on the still features! The stiffened 
forms, which only a few hours ago teemed 
with such animation and heroic courage — 
wjiat mystery is this ?" 

"Yes, death is a mystery, but, to me, life 
is a greater one. This pulsation, this feel- 
ing, this moving, breathing, consciousness! 
It throws off the natural form, and the great- 
er mystery still, it never ceases. It is sub- 
limely endless. But I do not try to answer 
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why nor how this problem adjusts itself. I 
know that behind it all there is an infinite 
wisdom and power, and I accept it as I do 
all great truths. I have but two creeds — 
'Faith — Love.' They cover all the needs of 
finite beings, and place them in sweet sympa- 
thy and communion with the Great Being 
who moves in all, and controls all. Were I 
to undertake to solve the others, I should get 
lost and fall." 

"But this 'special Providence,' Queenie. I 
have thought so much about it. So many of 
the great and good who have benefited the 
earth with their grand conceptions of poetry, 
art, music and sculpture; who have glorified 
the world by noble deeds, were inspired by 
such gloomy conditions. So many of them 
died before they reaped any fruit from their 
great work. They died with the conviction 
that their lives and works were failures. 
Why were they not more specially favored ?" 

"Oh, Bert, you are your own answer. You 
say 'they were inspired.' Possibly what 
seemed gloomy was the element most neces- 
sary to their development. All plants do not 
grow and flourish in the dazzling sunshine. 
They shrivel and lie dormant. They require 
the tempest, the storm-cloud, the strong wind 
to bring out their best qualities. God knew 
best, and he placed them where they would 
bear the best fruits. Let their lives and 
works answer how grandly the Divine judg- 
ment succeeded. How their success blest 
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mankind! Who knows but from a brighter 
world, where they have received their re- 
ward, they look down on the harvest, and 
bless the hand that guided them, though it 
was unseen." 

"But this future! What will the morrow 
be? Are we not to know what lies before us, 
and must we go through life as one groping 
through the dark, accepting what we meet, 
as our destiny?" 

"No, Bert, you grow enigmatical, though 
confidence to make us disregard the things 
of time would be well placed. But we are not 
to stagger as though we are blind. We see 
through faith, and like the great characters 
of whom you spoke, we must work toward 
a purpose. The morrow is what we make to- 
day. To-morrow's dawn will break with the 
same glad sunshine, the song of birds, and 
the grand symphony of nature, if our hearts 
will only look up to greet them." 

They walked in silence for a few minutes. 
The hush of evening was like a watchful 
benediction over the slumbering camp near 
them. 

"Ah, the future will be what we make the 
present," came back to him with the evening 
breeze and the twinkling stars with signifi- 
cant force. Would it ever be that he could 
realize the object of his soul's ambition? 
Possibly this would be their last night jx)- 
gether on earth. He was strongly tempted 
to tell her of his burning thoughts, his reso- 
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lutions. He would like for her to know them 
in after days, if he should fall. 

Just then the moon passed from under a 
cloud, and he caught a full view of her face. 
She was transcendently beautiful. The re- 
cent trials had given repose to the hitherto 
restless, independently vivacious manner, 
and it was very becoming to her. 

As he caught her earnest, frank gaze, his 
fatal vow that he had registered in his youth 
came back to him. A dark shadow passed 
over his soul — ^the shadow of his birth — ^that 
had followed him like a spectre. 

"Who am I? What mystery envelops my 
life ? What if, in the years to come, it should 
be cleared away, and the revelation should 
be darker than the mystery !" Oh, horrible ! 
He shuddered at the thought. "If I should 
bring a shadow over the life of this glorious 
creature, and the hearthstone of her parents, 
who have done so much for me !" His pride 
and honor whispered : "Better silence, and if 
this be my last interview, let my secret be 
buried with me. She does not understand 
what creeds the future holds for me." 

They were nearing a lower point in the 
fortifications facing the river. He thought 
this could be more easily passed through, and 
he explained this to her. They then returned 
to the cave to await the events of the mor- 
row. 

As they came in sight of the cave, they 
met a Galveston comrade, Charles Emery. 
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He had come as a messenger from Earle 
Rountree, who lay critically ill in the hospit- 
al. The information of the departure on the 
morrow of Mrs. Marshall and Texas had 
reached them, and Earle Rountree wanted 
to see Texas once more. 

It was growing late, but the moon was 
bright and the air balmy, and despite the 
terror of the shells, Texas preferred the open 
to the closeness of the cave. The little party 
then followed Charles Emery to the hos- 
pital. 

They found Earle Rountree with a high 
fever. Notwithstanding his effort to be 
cheerful and strong, it was evident that the 
fever, which was aggravated by the climate 
and hardships of the camp, had done its 
work. His end was near. He looked up 
and smiled, when he heard Texas enter, and 
he held out his feverish hand in welcome. 

"It is so sweet of you to come, like this — " 

"It is nice for you to allow me to see you. 
How are you, this bright evening?" 

"Better now. Miss Marshall, that you are 
here." 

"Call me Texas. That name recalls the 
old home — dear old Galveston — and so much 
that is dear." 

"Oh, may I, really? Once I hoped" — ^his 
voice failed him for a moment— "once I 
hoped to call you by a dearer name — ^but I 
know now that I will never leave Vicksburg. 
But I wanted to tell you, Miss Mar — er — 
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Texas — ^what you have done for me. Do you 
remember the evening that my parents cele- 
brated the event of my attaining my major- 
ity, when the toasts with the wine were 
drunk at the supper table? You offered the 
toast, 'Soul beauty, the inspiration to high 
ideals.' The sentiment, with your look and 
manner, made a profound impression on me. 
I thought of it long after the guests had gone. 
It has lived with me since, and has been an 
inspiration to a better life. I want you to 
know that your influence has led me to high 
ideals. Oh, if all our young women were 
like you ! I want the Bible you gave me, with 
the rose, on leaving Galveston, to be carried 
to you by some of my comrades when I am 
no more. I want it with me while I live. 
You will find the rose pressed against the 
chapter of 'Christ's Sermon on the Mount.' 
You will find others marked that have re- 
minded me of your influence. I want you to 
go to see my dear mother and tell her not 
to grieve for me ; that her prayers and your 
influence have saved me" — 

He was growing faint, and Texas tactfully 
interrupted him. 

"Oh, Earle, we hope to see you in Galves- 
ton again, when this cruel strife has ended. 
How happy we all will be, then !" 

He smiled. "Ah, would it were so ! You'll 
think of me some time?" 

Texas interrupted him again. "Would you 
like for me to read to you ?" 
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"Yes, thank you." 

She took his Bible and read his favorite 
chapters — stopping now and then to com- 
ment on some, or to recite some little verse 
suggested by some of the passages. She was 
gratified to see the character of the passages 
marked. They were full of the higher life. 

To spare him the ordeal of a parting, she 
lingered until the soothing influence of her 
ministrations had lulled him to sleep. She 
knew it was the last interview with him, and 
his words had moved her deeply. She quiet- 
ly breathed a prayer for him, and after a 
lingering look, she turned and quietly walked 
out. 

Clem Rogers bade her good-by at the door. 
"I, too, go between now and daylight. Duck. 
I am commissioned with a message to Gen. 
Johnston. I am to make my way through 
the lines some way, too. Good-by, Duck. 
Keep near the earth, and don't try the wal- 
nut boughs in your flight to-morrow." 

His spirits never deserted him. 

"Good-by, Clem. Don't dare too much, 
and God bless you." 

"Ah," sighed Adelbert Houston, as he re- 
turned to his tent, "the future is what we 
make the present — sometimes. But there is 
a destiny that rules our lives, regardless of 
our own plans." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Hazard of a Die, and Dinner with 

Gen. Grant. 

On the night following the eventful day re- 
corded in the previous chapter, there was lit- 
tle sleep in the cave occupied by the Mar- 
shalls. They had decided to take an early 
start, to assure their expedition before an 
engagement with the enemy would take 
place, should there be one in plan. 

Now the dawn is breaking, but a heavy 
mist from the river covers both armies. The 
fortifications are so close together that the 
hum of stir and activity can be heard from 
each through the gloaming. Sometimes a 
movement from one army gives to the other 
an indistinct vision of moving forms in va- 
por. A sensation of ominous gloom pervades 
the atmosphere. 

Suddenly there rises from the river a show- 
er of shells, which pierce through the mist 
and burst over the city in a perfect pyrotech- 
nic display. The families cling to the inner 
caves, and the soldiers to the trenches. 

Promptly, Col. Marshall and Adelbert 
Houston reported to the Marshall cave with 
the passports through the Confederate lines. 
Col. Marshall places one arm around Mrs. 
Marshall, and Adelbert takes the hand of 
Texas, while they make a hurried detour 
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around the bursting shells. In making this 
circuit, they passed near one of the officer's 
headquarters. An old negro preacher, Uncle 
Edmonds, had started out with the officer's 
horses. The excitement from the shells had 
overcome the darky, and with fear and trem- 
bling, he fell down with his face to the 
ground, wringing his hands, while in strong 
and unmistakable earnestness he uttered the 
following prayer: "Oh, Lawdy, thou hast 
promised to be with us in the time of need. 
Come right now, Lawdy; be in a hurry, and 
come yourself, too. Don't send your son, 
either, 'cause we doesn't need no childun 
mixed up in dis yer bizness."* 

They gave a pitying glance at the poor, 
frightened darky. Just then a shell burst 
near them, and admonished them to hurry on- 
wards. They pressed on and on, past trench- 
es and pits at the feet of the formidable 
breastworks. The mist was giving away to 
sunlight. They had reached the point agreed 
upon for the extraordinary pass. It was a 
little lowering of the fortifications between 
two hills, slightly to the northwest, toward 
the Yazoo River. 

Col. Marshall threw an arm around each, 
and drew wife and child closely — closely to 
his heart, his eyes fixed on heaven in the 
strength of Christian faith, in an appeal for 
guidance and protection. Adelbert stood 
with uncovered head, his beating heart 

*Ttiis actually took place. 
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though silent voice joining in the fervent 
prayer. A kiss, once — ^twice — ^thrice from 
father and husband ; a son's kiss from Adel- 
bert, then a close hand-clasp with "Destiny." 
His lips refused to move ; then the "blank of 
desolation" followed — ^they were gone. 

Stepping down from the Confederate for- 
tifications, Mrs. Marshall and Texas came in 
full view of the Federal encampment. Its 
immensity startled them at first. Far and 
wide in the gleam of the morning sun 
stretched the vast armament. They paused 
a moment on the side of the hill to breathe 
and collect themselves. In that pause they 
realized the might of brute force arrayed 
against the few brave hearts above. Grant 
had marshaled enormous forces, with all 
the equipments of modern warfare and un- 
limited resources. 

A line of sharpshooters was formed in the 
valley below, and along the Confederate 
front. A chain of fortifications stood back 
of them. Then the immense panorama of 
tents in rows looked like some vast city with 
its streets. At this hour all was life and ac- 
tivity. Flags were waving; stacks of guns 
frowned in the sunlight; multitudes of blue 
uniforms moved to and fro. In that brief 
breathing pause they saw written clearly 
on the canvas of Fate the doom of the brave 
hearts above* 

Then they collected themselves. "Ah," 
thought Texas, "steady must be the 9tep, an4 
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cool the brain, that carries us through to- 
day." Then, with a faith and courage as 
serene and sublime as the everlasting hills, 
they moved forward down the pass. 

Their coming was so sudden, so startling, 
to the thousands who looked up that not a 
man moved towards them. It seemed an ap- 
parition — a chimera. Shadowed by the trees 
and bushes, and carrying with them a seem- 
ing supernatural halo, the sudden impulse of 
the army was that of an indefinable awe and 
veneration, as if a vision had appeared to 
them. The unseen angel with the flaming 
sword stood over them. Destiny had other 
work in store for them to do. 

They came first in contact with a picket, 
and near him was a comrade — a straggling 
piece of humanity, more kin to the brute or- 
der of creation than to man. It was a little 
out from the main encampment, near a bayou 
in a cluster of trees. Their movements in- 
dicated an offensive position. Texas waved 
her handkerchief, and approached the pick- 
et. As she turned, she caught this much of 
their conversation: 

'Divilish foine lookin' lasses, Moike." 
Tis, Patrick; but, ye spalpeen ye, if ye 
dare to lay the weight of ye little finger on 
these yer Ribil womenses, ye know what the 
blarsted Ribil cannon will sing out to ye." 

They were Irish, then — a part of the for- 
eign hordes hired with the American gold. 
But Texas did not quite understand the drift 
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of this. Was it merely a passing remark, or 
did it reveal a hidden, sinister meaning? The 
full encampment was in sight, but not in 
speaking distance. She did not want to cre- 
ate a sensation. "Tact is the potent force 
here," thought she. "I wish I knew his weak- 
est point. Is he a husband and father? Then 
it will be wife and child. Is he unmarried? 
Then it is mother." 

As she stood thinking, she heard him say : 
"Eyes loike MoUie's." 

"Now, are the eyes mine or mother's, 
which are like MoUie's? It isn't likely that 
he means mine, for they are brown ; mother's 
are blue. But would he call his mother 
"Mollie?" 

She stood for a moment thus, trying to col- 
lect the thoughts of a lifetime. Then she de- 
cided to risk all on the die of a guess, and 
she made one of her impulsive dashes. \ 

She waved her handkerchief again, and 
made another step forward. He raised his 
gun to stop her. 

"An' faith! An' is it r'ally you, Patrick? 
Oi niver ixpicted to see ye so far from the 
ould counthry. An' were the green bays of 
ould Oirelan' not swate enow, with Mollie an' 
the lasses to grate ye, an' must ye put the 
wide, wide sea between ye an' the swate cray- 
tchurs. Bad luck to ye if ye did. An' if ye 
haven't made a truce with the blissid Virgin, 
the Ribil cannon will put an exthra crown to 
yer pate, that they will." 
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The picket was so astounded that he came 
very near letting the gun drop from his 
hand. 

Was she indeed, one of his countrywomen, 
and did she indeed know his MoUie and his 
children? Texas had verily sent a center 
shot. 

"Mother of Mary! Who air ye? An' do 
ye, indade, know my MoUie and the childers ? 
When did ye see the swate craytchurs, and 
how fared they?" said he, his face full of the 
surprise and anxiety which possessed him. 

"Sad enow, Patrick, sad enow! They air 
sighin' for ye, Patrick. Now when will ye 
go back to Oirelan' to MoUie and the three 
childers by her side?" 

"Mother of Mary! Three, did ye say? An* 
is there another since Oi lift? Then Oi must 
hurry back with the Yankee gold, for Pat- 
rick Murphy, another tie is there in ould 
Oirelan' for ye to love an' kiss. I wish this 
blarsted war was over." 

By this time the Federals had recovered 
from the surprise, and realized that an un- 
usual incident confronted them. A Federal 
officer came forward to make investigations. 
The Marshalls were relieved by this timely 
interruption. Texas had made a pointed hit 
in guessing the wife's name "MoUie," but she 
had also blundered in regard to the number 
of children. She was afraid to proceed far- 
ther. Then the Federal officer savored more 
of the regular camp than the isolated and 
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outlying straggler did. And she remem- 
bered that her father had warned her to 
avoid all such. She waved her handkerchief 
to the officer. 

"Oh, sir, will you please direct us to Gen. 
Grant? We have a message for him." 

For a moment the officer was abashed at 
such straightforward coolness and the unex- 
pected proposition. Could they be spies in 
disguise; did they meditate secret injury to 
their chief, or was it a ruse to inspect their 
camp ? He looked at the open, motherly coun- 
tenance of Mrs. Marshall, and then at the 
radiant beauty of Texas, which had been en- 
hanced by the excitement of the moment. 
They are evidently women," thought he, 
and women of no mean position in life." He 
was puzzled. Such courage was unrivaled by 
the women of his section. How to meet it 
was the problem. 

Patrick Murphy was no less astounded and 
disappointed at the sudden change of front, 
and also at the change of dialect. He turned 
in a tone of disappointment to the straggler : 

"Oi say, Moichael! Oi tho't it was she, 
and she tho't it was me, an' faith an' be 
Jasus, an' it's nsrthur of us!" 

"Pardon me, madam," said the officer, "but 
have you credentials, by which I may pre- 
sent you to headquarters ?" 

"We have no written credentials with us. 
We have only such as are vouchsafed in the 
statutes, for which yonder flag stands," 
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pointing to the one which waved from the 
highest staff of the camp. 

"That is the flag of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Am I to infer that its rights belong to 
you ? Are you not a part of the rebellion now 
engaged in open warfare against that flag? 
Are you not in league with the followers of 
the rebellion?" 

"I know of no rebellion against the flag of 
the American Constitution. I know of open 
opposition to certain unwarrantable steps 
taken by some who have sworn allejgfiance to 
its principles and emblems. But when, pray, 
did the American flag withdraw its protec- 
tion from American womanhood? However, 
this is useless waste of valuable time. Our 
mission is with Gen. Grant. Will you please 
direct us to him?" 

"I do not know that I can. What is your 
business with him ? Can I carry the message 
to him?" 

"I said we have a message for Gen. Grant. 
Are you his confidential secretary? Have you 
been constituted his legal representative? 
Do you open his private papers and act on 
his personal affairs? Are you Gen. Grant's 
ego? It is in order for me to ask for your 
credentials." 

He stood for a moment, at a loss how to 
proceed. The ladies evidently understood 
their business, and intended to master it. 
Now, suppose they were spies. They should 
not be allowed to go through the camp. But 
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then, suppose they had business with his 
chief, then Gen. Grant might deal with him. 
did he withhold it. He decided to carry them 
to Major Shafter's, the nearest headquarters, 
and apprise Gen. Grant of the situation. On 
reaching there, he found Major Shafter ab- 
sent. Texas handed him a card with her name 
and that of her mother, requesting an inter- 
view with Gen. Grant. The officer looked at 
the names, and an expression of inquiry lit 
up his face. He bowed respectfully, and plac- 
ing a guard at their disposal, hurried out in 
search of his chief. 

Major Shafter's headquarters were in a po- 
sition to get a clear view of the situation. 
Gen. Grant had arranged everything with 
consummate skill. The care and labor in 
every detail showed the "mastership of the 
practiced veteran," and his vast resources 
were regulated accordingly. Mrs. Marshall 
and Texas looked above at the terraced for- 
tifications, and could see the Confederate 
banner waving serenely. They smiled proud- 
ly, and thought, "Ah, what a compliment to 
your heroism that it should be found neces- 
sary to marshal such forces to meet you! 
Your patriotism is worth the cannon of a 
thousand hills. If you only had a few more 
cups of water and a few more loaves of bread, 
the immensity of these resources would be as 
chaff before you. They may starve your bod- 
ies, but they will never possess you other- 
wise. But the end is near. One can feel it 
in the very air." % 
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There was evidently some movement on 
hand. Such stirring around, such activity! 
They learned in a few days that the prepara- 
tions were being made for the dreadful as- 
sault which really occurred on the twenty- 
second, two days later. 

It was high noon when the officer returned, 
and with him, evidently from his uniform, 
was Gen. Grant. They were without the 
door, and arose to meet him. Gen. Grant was 
found making a general inspection, and giv- 
ing directions in person for the carrying out 
of his plans. He alighted from his horse, 
and met the two women very graciously. 

"Ah, my dear madam," said he, "you know 
not the tender memories invoked by your hus- 
band's name. It recalls my boyhood and 
early manhood at West Point. I am glad to 
meet you." 

"Thank you. General, we are pleased to 
meet you. We are also glad to state that 
my husband has spoken kindly of you." 

"Am I to understand, madam, that Regi- 
nald Marshall is behind those fortifications, 
commanding men ?" 

"Excuse my frankness, sir, but I am proud 
to say he is." 

"I admire your frankness, madam. A sol- 
dier always appreciates true courage. Then, 
if that is so, I have a f oeman worthy of my 
steel. If I win, I have something to be proud 
of ; if I fail, I shall not feel dishonored in 
yielding to a soldier of his prowess. Is this 
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his child?" taking Texas by the hand. Be- 
fore they answered, he continued, "Ah, I 
need not ask; she is Reginald all over. I 
guess you are a little soldier, too." 

"I am proud enough to be a soldier's daugh- 
ter," said she, tossing her brown curls. 

"Ah, that toss of the head! That was so 
like the Reginald I remember." And he 
laughed genially, as if the memory were re- 
freshing to him. 

"General," said she, "we have a message 
from father to you. It is, 'I trust my wife 
and daughter to the valor of Gen. Grant. I 
would do the same for him under the same 
circumstances, and I feel safe in asking 
protection for my family through his lines.' 
You know, it is not safe with the con- 
stant firing and shelling, and though we 
would have willingly faced death with him, 
he would not hear of such a contingency, and 
trusts us to your chivalry. We wish to go to 
friends a few miles away until this problem 
is solved." 

"As the wife and child of Reginald Mar- 
shall, I will accept your statement, and grant 
your request, though I could not make it a 
rule. I know Reginald Marshall would not 
stoop to low subterfuge, under the guise of 
such a ruse. But you must stop and dine 
with me." 

"We thank you very much, but we would 
rather be allowed to go." 

Lunch was ordered served in Shafter's 
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headquarters, and the best in the camp was 
placed before them. When the aroma of the 
genuine coffee, the hot rolls, eggs, fresh meat 
and wines greeted them, their hearts swelled 
to their throats. Oh, the hungry brave above ! 

But they dared not betray the desperate 
straits of those brave, and yet they must not 
be indifferent to the unusual hospitality. 
They ate lightly, but with manners true to 
their birth and breeding. He asked if they 
could ride a man's saddle. The luxury was 
so fascinating to Texas that she gave a hap- 
py, rippling laugh. "You forget. General, 
we are from Texas," said she. "Indeed, I 
should count it a most excellent treat." 

"It is all I have to offer you. I am glad 
you like it." 

The horses were brought in due time, and 
a murmur of admiration went down the line 
when Texas Marshall mounted hers in her 
own regal style. She felt as if she were the 
representative of the Southland, and had the 
whole Northern army for spectators. Gen. 
Grant's eyes followed her in silent admira- 
tion. 

"Bowen," said he, "I place these ladies 
in your charge. I want you to protect them, 
and I mean absolute protection, do you un- 
derstand?" 

Texas made one of her graceful waves of 
the hand in salute to Gen. Grant, and with 
her mother, was soon lost to the sight of the 
admiring hosts. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

At Randolph Park. 

The Federal escort, Bowen, carried Mrs. 
Marshall and Texas to the overseer's whose 
wife had accompanied Mrs. Marshall through 
the Federal outposts some weeks before. 
They again procured conveyance from there 
to Randolph Park. 

"Now, do say! Did you find your old 
man, and is he er-living yet?" 

"Yes, Mrs. Smith; I am proud to say we 
saved him and others with the medicines we 
carried through the lines." 

They reached Randolph Park late in the 
evening, and received a warm welcome. The 
younger daughter of Mrs. Randolph was at 
home, and Texas recognized in her, Virginia 
Randolph, one of her New York schoolmates. 
What a happy meeting was theirs! They 
went over their school-days, and renewed its 
sweet friendship. 

Virginia Randolph was a beautiful blonde, 
and her manner showed the high-bom, high- 
bred Southern aristocrat. She showed ex- 
quisite taste, even in the wearing of her 
homespun dress. She was also a fine musi- 
cian. She was as quiet and dignified as 
Texas was impulsive and dashing. But they 
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were ready to unite their sympathies in the 
present struggle, and they made a very con- 
genial pair. 

Lieut. Gerald Randolph had become rest- 
ive on his bed of illness, and tried to get up 
too soon, which caused a relapse. His illness 
assumed a typhoid form, and when Mrs. Mar- 
shall and Texas reached there, he was very 
low. 

Mrs. Marshall joined in the duties of 
nurse, and Texas insisted on sharing the lit- 
tle attentions given by Virginia. At length, 
when his consciousness fully returned, and 
convalescence set in, she made little calls on 
him, carrying the most beautiful flowers, 
reading to him, and sometimes reciting se- 
lections that she knew would give him the 
greatest cheer and diversion. 

Texas Marshall was an artistic reader not 
merely from having received the highest 
training, but also from her instinct and orig- 
inality. These gave to her interpretations 
a subtle charm. Its witchery proved the 
most potent remedy in Lieut. Randolph's re- 
turn to health. During his convalescence, 
what delightful walks followed through the 
flower-laden grounds, and charming tete-a- 
tetes under the blossoming magnolias ! 

And where were Texas Marshall's heart- 
beats during this thrilling experience? 
Lieut. Randolph also had his attractions. 
He was young, handsome and dashing. He 
was a graduate of the State University at Ox- 
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ford, Mississippi, and also of West Point. His 
polished manners were heightened by a dis- 
tinguished military air. His family and so- 
cial position were the equal of Texas. So 
there were no objections nor obstructions to 
an attachment between them. Thus the days 
passed by too rapidly for young Love's 
dreams. 

At times their happiness was rudely in- 
terrupted by the sound of artillery and heavy 
musketry around Vicksburg. Their smiles 
gave way to blanched faces, and their hearts 
throbbed wildly. Lieut. Randolph wa& re- 
minded that returning health meant a return 
to his command. But the conditions of his 
home were such, that he almost felt it his duty 
to remain for the protection of his mother 
and sister. The negroes were growing bold 
and insolent since the Federals had encamped 
near by. It was unsafe for Southern women 
to be left unprotected. 

The policy of the Federal authorities to en- 
list negroes of military age as they came in- 
side the line caused many slave-holders to 
remove them to another territory not occu- 
pied by the Federals. A large number of 
the Randolph slaves had been sent away, but 
a force still remained, and they were instru- 
ments of evil and danger ; only Mammy Jane 
and Uncle Tom could be trusted. Dick, their 
oldest son, was especially offensive. He filled 
Texas with horror, he was so repulsive and 
sneaking. She often said that she feared 
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neither man nor beast under the light of dasy, 
and in front of her, where she could have a 
clear view of their position and movements, 
but Dick always impressed her as one, who 
would, under the cover of darkness, stab his 
victim stealthily without warning. 

One of the most momentous problems con- 
fronting the inhabitants was the scarcity of 
salt. For two whole days the Randolph ta- 
ble had been without it. Food was becom- 
ing nauseating, and they were in danger of 
some physical derangement or disease. How 
to go about obtaining it was discussed at 
length, but without reaching any decision. 
The Federals bad established supply stores 
at certain points, through the ingenuity of 
Gen. Grant, as a means of building up the 
nucleus of a Union party, and to induce the 
people to return to their allegiance to the 
United States government. 

But the purchaser had to obtain a "license 
to purchase" through taking the oath of al- 
legiance to the United States. Then the only 
currency in the home was of Confederate 
stamp, and that was not negotiable. They 
had large stores of cotton hidden, but how 
to get it conveyed to the point was another 
problem. And then, it was again necessary 
to procure a "license to sell" through taking 
the oath. But for this, Texas Marshall would 
have taken Mammy Jane and have accom- 
panied Mrs. Randolph to obtain the supply. 
But she declared she could never take that 
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hideous oath; she would suffer starvation 
first 

At length her wits, as usual, solved the 
problem. Before leaving with his command, 
Judge Marshall adjusted his business affairs 
so that his family would have no trouble in 
that line should he fall in battle, and to meet 
all the immediate necessities of his family, 
had drawn large sums from his New York 
bankers, and had left them in the possession 
of Mrs. Marshall. A loan was tendered Mrs. 
Randolph, and Mammy Jane and Uncle Tom 
were intrusted with the all-important ex- 
pediency. Texas undertook to drill them on 
a catechism of questions and answers regard- 
ing the condition of affairs at Randolph Park, 
so that nothing calculated to imperil them 
would be betrayed. But she soon found that 
this method would defeat the very results 
that she was trying to accomplish. She then 
enjoined absolute ignorance and silence, and, 
above all things, not to tell that their mas- 
ters were officers and were rich, and that the 
young master was then at home. 

"Now, you heahs de 'noration, ole man," 
said Mammy. "Kin you rickerlic' dem all, 
jis lak' young mistis done sed — ^umph? 
'Kase Jane, she am sorter ole, an' her mind, 
hit gits powerful twisted on all dem gre't 
questions, an' you'll have ter be 'sponserbul 
fur de talkin'." 

"Oh, cum now, ole 'oman, don' try dat on 
Tom. 'Cordin' to Scriptur' womenses 'cep- 
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terbilities may git twisted sumtimes, but de 
tongue, never! An' I'll be boun', when all 
dem gre't questions be expounded to you dat 
you will find plenty 'sponses." 

The family felt no fears in trusting Mam- 
my Jane and Uncle Tom with such an im- 
portant mission. Mammy had nursed Mrs. 
Randolph and all her children, and their 
faith in her and Uncle Tom was an all-abid- 
ing one. The trip was a great undertaking 
for the two simple negroes, and their trials 
were almost beyond their ability and wit. 
But they keenly felt the gravity of the situa- 
tion, and were determined to come back with 
the salt. 

After reaching the place they were con- 
ducted to the proper headquarters by a 
guard. They were so confused that they 
started to raise their left hand instead of 
their right, in taking the oath, which they 
were first required to do, as were the whites. 

"What is your name, sir?" 

"Tom— j is Tom, sah." 

"As a citizen of the United States, you 
must adopt some family title." 

"Yis, sah," making a low bow. "An' whut 
mought dat be, marster ?" Turning to Mam- 
my Jane : "Say, ole 'oman, whut entitlement 
is we got, anyhow ? Answer fur me." 

"You must distinguish your family by a 
family name — say Jones, Brown, Smith, or 
something like that. Which do you prefer?" 
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''Dean lak dem 'tall, sah. Dey doan' suit 
Tom/' 

"Why doan' you gin ole' marster's name? 
Hit sounds nat'ral and gran' lak," whis- 
pered Mammy Jane. 

"Well, jis put hit John R'ndolf, sah. Dat 
will make hit right." 

"Is that your master's name?" 

"Yis, sah, dat's hit. Ole marster's name 
shore sounds right." 

"Where is your master?" 

"He's In Ferginny, sah." 

"Is he in the Confederate service?" 
'Whut's dat, marster?" 
Is he in the rebel army?" 
'Doan' know, sah, but he weah de regimen- 
tals, wid de shoulders all mounted, an' de 
s'ord hit hang to de side, powerful gran' 
lak." 

This was positively against the instruc- 
tions of Texas-^to reveal the fact that his 
master was an officer; but there is nothing 
so repugnant to a negro as "po white trash," 
and Uncle Tom was so proud of his master's 
distinction, that he forgot his discretion, and 
he unintentionally endangered his master's 
family and property. 

"Are you going back to his home?" 

"Why, me an' de ole 'oman, we'se gwine 
back to de ole cabin, sah, whar de childun is 
er lookin' out fur us." 

"How many children have you ?" 

"Jes ten, sah; jis ten." 
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"Are they all at home?" 

"Yis, sah." . 

"Are any of your sons old enough to bear 
arms?" 

"Whut's dat, marster? Why, dey got two 
powerful strong arms, an* kin hoe de longes' 
row uf cotton whut you ever seed, in no time 
'tall, sah." 

"Are they old enough to make soldiers?" 
"Dey doan' ke'er fur dat, sah. Dey is jis 
pe'cerble, an' doan' 'no nufiin' 'bout makin' 
a fuss. Dey kin f oiler de plow, but dey doan' 
'no how ter shoot mutch." 

"Proceed with the oath : *I, Tom John Ran- 
dolph'—" 

"No, sah, dat ain't edzackly hit. How is 
it, ole 'oman? Here, you jis sw'ar fur me." 

"No, you must do your own swearing." 

"Well, den, dat'U do. 'I, Tom Mars John 
R'ndolf ' "— 

"What do you want with 'Mars John Ran- 
dolph?'" 

"B'kasn Tom wants ole marster's name in 
full. Hit have a kind o' spell fur Tom, an' 
takes away de hurt down in heah (pointing 
to his heart) fur having ter sw'ar." And 
the old darky's eyes filled with tears. 

"Well, proceed: 'I, Tom Mars John Ran- 
dolph, do solemnly swear,' " etc. 

The old darky repeated the words after 
the officer, the best he could, and made his 
mark. Then Mammy Jane's turn came. 

"What is your name?" 
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"Dey calls me 'Mammy/ sum does ; an' den 
dey say 'Mammy Jane/ an' sum jes plain 
Jane, sah," making a little courtesy. 

"Is this your husband?" 
' "I s'posen so, sah. We'se b'en livin' ter- 
guther lo, dese many yeahs, an' we'se had 
many ups and downs. Hain't we, ole man ?" 

"Fo de Lord, we has, honey!" 

"Well, then, why not take his name?" 

"Well, dat would soun' better, dough Jane 
would soun' jis ez well." 

"But you are to become citizens of the 
United States of America, and you must 
get license, and marry like your masters and 
mistresses, and you must wear the same fam- 
ily name. Now, it would be like this: 'I, 
Jane Randolph — ' " 

"Doan' leave off ole mlarster's name. Hit 
wouldn' be nat'ral lak widout marster's 
name." 

"Well, then, 'I Jane Mistress John Ran- 
dolph — ' how will that suit you ?" 

"Well, now, dat am jis right! Jane 
knowed you gwine to fix it edzackly right. 
Didn't mean to leave ole mistis out, caus'n 
she am de main stay now. Dat's hit." 

Mammy Jane repeated the oath in solemn, 
broken accents. For she and Uncle Tom were 
old Hardshell Baptists, and they had strong 
convictions against oaths of any kind. She 
then made her mark. 

"Now you must take another oath." 

They both stared at each other wildly. 
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"Yes, another oath. You must swear that 
this salt you are about to purchase is for 
your own use exclusively, and that in no way 
it will be given to aid the Confederacy." 
'Does you heah dat, ole 'oman?" 
'Now, am givin* to de ole brindle cow 
whar gives de milk, an' to de bay mar' whar 
pulls de plow, an' to de child'en whar sots 
'roun' de table, an' to ole Miss an' young Miss 
Ferginny — ^am dat givin' to de — ^what you 
call hit, sah?" 

Uncle Tom laughed cheerily. "Yah, yah, 
yah ! Didn' I tole you, ole 'oman, when dem 
gre't questions be 'spounded to you, dat you'd 
fin' plenty 'sponses? Nuffin lak a 'oman's 
tongue, marster." 

"The Confederacy, madam. Are you sure 
they are all?" 

Mammy was puzzled for a moment. Texas 
had warned her, above all things, not to give 
the slightest hint that her young master was 
at home. The thought came to her that her 
young master was arranging to return to his 
command, and maybe then was on his way. 
so she hesitatingly answered : 

"Dem's all, sah." 

The officer noticed a confusion, and looked 
sternly at them in administering the second 
oath, to see if they would not break down. 
They faltered once or twice, but finally man- 
aged to reach the end. The sight of so much 
gold in the hands of two simple negroes ex- 
cited his suspicion. They either belonged to 
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some prominent family, or had committed 
some terrible theft or crime somewhere. The 
latter, he thought unlikely, from their hum- 
ble, simple manner. He thought it well to 
watch them, and put a detective on their 
trail. He questioned them, to find out some- 
thing of the direction of their home. 

"Do you live far from here? What direc- 
tion do you take to go to your home?" 

"Oyarn't zackly tell, we turns so many 
times, an' we wuz mos' two whole days er- 
comin'. You takes de ole Jackson Road, sah, 
an' you goes 'til you comes to er cross road, 
an' you sees a big sign er-pintin' two ways; 
but doan min' dat, sah ; den you comes to er 
heaps o' brick an' mortar whar de storm blow 
down ole Deac'n Jones' house, whar cheated 
er po' widder 'oman, an' dey do say dat her 
ole man's speret come back an' brung de 
storm fur to fetch him to repentance — ^but 
den, dat hain't de place yit. Den you comes 
to a big Injun moun' whar dey do say dat de 
big Injun speret comes back ter bring trub- 
ble to de whi' fo'ks as tuck away dey lan's 
fum 'em — ^but dat hain't de place yit. Den 
you turns, an' prez'ntly you comes to de ole 
Shirly White house, but dat hain't hit nei- 
ther, sah. You crosses Big Black heah, an' 
den you goes ober ag'in, an' den you jes 
keeps on er-goin' 'fore you reaches de right 
place. Doan you, ole 'omari?" 

"Dat am de Gord's truf, ole man, jes ez 
shore ez we ez heah !" 
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The old darky felt a sense of untoward 
wrong to his masters as soon as the unguard- 
ed information given had left his lips. He 
was sorry for it, an' welcomed the opportu- 
nity to redeem himself, and he evidently did 
so in the conglomeration, of landmarks used 
in directing the Federals to his master's 
home. Here his ignorance was genius. 

Their return trip was filled with more dan- 
gers thaa their coming. Suppose they should 
be robbed ! They kept along the by-ways as 
much as possible. 

"Ole man, you rickon dis am de rale stuff 
whar dey done gin us ? S'pos'n dey done put 
off somefin else on us, an' hit makes us all 
sick?" 

"Now, dat am jis lak er 'oman ter be 
allers er-s'picionin' things. Jis ter sati'fy 
you, let's try some wid de mule. If hit's 
right, he'll lick hit up, quicker'n no time." 

They stopped by the roadside and took out 
a little and gave it in the hand to the mule. 
The poor mule was licking it ravenously, it 
had been so long since he had had the luxury. 
On looking back, they saw two men watch- 
ing them. They immediately turned through 
the woods, and were soon lost to sight. The 
men were two detectives. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A. Young Girl's Pluck. 

A week elapsed before the return of Mam- 
my Jane and Uncle Tom. It gave great re- 
lief from the intense anxiety felt by the en- 
tire household, and the salt was most warm- 
ly welcomed. They formed a little circle 
around Mammy Jane, and enjoyed her ac- 
count of their adventures, all of which she 
exaggerated. 

It was evident that Lieut. Randolph was 
infringing somewhat on the statutes of lim- 
itations set forth in his leave of absence, 
Long walks through the grounds, and length- 
ened tete-a-tetes under blossoming magno- 
lias with the fair, young girl, whose witch- 
ery in her gifted art had been largely instru- 
mental in restoring him, were unmistakable 

evidence of returning health and strength. 

Some of the negroes were growing inso- 
lent and dangerous since the encampment of 
the Federals nearby. One of the negroes, 
Dick, the eldest son of Mammy Jane, was es- 
pecially offensive. It was really unsafe for 
his mother and sister to be left unprotected. 

Lieut. Randolph gave this, wilh other rea- 
sons, for prolonging his stay at hom.e; but 
underlying it all could be seen the irresisti- 
ble magnetism of his fair charmer. 
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But the impending crisis was becoming 
alarming, and the return to his command 
was hourly growing more imperative. The 
day was at last set for his departure. 

On the afternoon preceding the date fixed 
for his departure, the family, with Mrs. Mar- 
shall and Texas, were quietly sitting in the 
parlor. Their conversation was suddenly in- 
terrupted by an exclamation from Texas, 
who was ever on the alert, and the first to 
scent danger. A squad of Federal horsemen 
were mounting one of the high hills in the 
distance, and were approaching Randolph 
Park. 

Through the indiscretion of Uncle Tom 
and Mammy Jane, while at the License Bu- 
reau, the Federals had gained the informa- 
tion that John Randolph was a Confederate 
officer, serving under Lee in Virginia, and 
the master of those slaves. They suspected 
his wealth from the amount of gold handled 
by the slaves, and upon investigation, found 
that Randolph Park was his property, and 
that it was very valuable; also that his son, 
another Confederate officer, was then at 
home. 

While in Northern Mississippi, Gen. 
Grant, through the advice of President Lin- 
coln, issued orders for all such property to 
be seized, and to be applied to the support of 
the Union army. In many instances, where 
it was not immediately available, it had been 
destroyed. 
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Now, while the siege was in progress, he 
sent out a force, under Blair, to ravage 
the region along the Yazoo River. Growing 
crops were destroyed; helpless women and 
children driven from their homes and a 
torch placed to the house. Oftentimes, jew- 
elry and valuables were demanded of the 
women at the point of the pistol. Hence 
the coming of the Federal squad was great- 
ly dreaded by the group in the parlor. 

Texas was all over the house, like a flash 
of lightning. She handed Lieut. Randolph 
his sword, pistol and powder flask, and bade 
him go quickly to the grape arbor that was 
heavily-leafed, and hidden from the front 
view by outhouses. 

Don't mount your horse yet," said she. 
They have a full view from that hill which 
they have just reached, and in your feeble 
condition they would easily overtake you. 
That would not only mean your cai^ure, but 
it might result in the burning of your home. 
Wait until you see them enter the house. I 
will hold them there. Then fly! and God be 
with you !" 

They looked a lifetime to each other in 
that hurried "good-bye.'' Then Texas and 
Virginia flew over the house, gathering to- 
gether an old pistol and suspicious garments 
and articles that would have endangered 
their home, and hurriedly placed them be- 
tween Manmiy Jane's feather bed and mat- 
tress. 
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"Here, mammy," said Texas, "get the 
biggest red handkerchief you can find, and 
tie it on your head and get up on this bed. 
You must be taken with a "suddint." Moth- 
er, you and Mrs. Randolph stay here and 
doctor her. Don't come to the house. Your 
white faces will give us away — ^and — if you 
see us start towards here, give an emetic to 
mammy, and let her be vomiting like the mis- 
chief. Come, Virginia, you and I will face 
them." 

Texas and Virginia had scarcely reached 
the house before the horsemen dashed 
through the grounds over the pretty flowers, 
and surrounded the house. One of them dis- 
mounted and entered. Texas recognized him 
as the sentinel on duty when she passed the 
Federal lines in coming to Vicksburg. 

He bowed very respectfully, and said: 
"Good evening, ladies." 

Making a very dignified courtesy, and with 
an air of perfect composure, Texas gave the 
sentinel one of her penetrating looks, and 
replied : 

"Good evening. We are not accustomed to 
this new style of receiving guests ; but I sup- 
pose we are approaching an era of many new 
and queer things. This home has always 
been noted for its hospitality and its kindness 
to strangers. You know, strangers may 
sometimes be 'angels unawares' " (this last 
with a touch of sarcasm) . "Will you be seat- 
ed, sir? I will get you a glass of water. 
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You must be very tired and warm, from rid- 
ing so far in the hot sun." 

"I thank you very much, madam, for your 
proffered kindness. If not too much trouble, 
I would appreciate some water exceedingly." 

Texas brought in a large pitcher, instead 
of a glass of water. 

"I thought possibly your comrades would 
also like a refreshing drink, and so I have 
brought enough for all. Would you like to 
call them in, so they, too, can be served ?" 

"You are very considerate, madam. I will 
speak to them." Then, going to the door, he 
asked if any would like a fresh drink of 
water. 

They rode rapidly around the building sev- 
eral times, and took in its construction and 
surroundings. They found four large doors 
leading from as many directions. Dismount- 
ing, each of the four came in and placed him- 
self in a position to guard one of the doors 
from the great hall, so that an escape from 
the building without their knowledge would 
be impossible. 

Texas offered them chairs, but they pre- 
ferred standing. The sentinel stood with his 
hat in his hand, and seemed to be the speak- 
er of the crowd. 

"Pardon us, madam, but we have a very 
painful duty to perform. We are seeking a 
Confederate officer, who, we are told, is stop- 
ping here. We have orders to search the 
house. The duty is a painful one, but you 
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know, a soldier's duty lies only in obedience." 

Virginia remained quiet, and was very 
pale and tremulous. Texas took the lead. 
She first assumed an inquiring look. "Sir?" 
then quickly changed to a mirthful air, and 
her merry laughter echoed through the hall. 
Then assuming an air of patriotic sarcasm, 
she replied: 

^'Looking for a Confederate soldier within 
the walls of a private residence? Really, 
now, if you are anxious to see a Confederate 
soldier, you will find plenty of them on the 
firing line, at Vicksburg.'^ 

"Well, you know we must be answerable 
for the result of the orders regarding this 
house, and we must proceed at once." 

Why, say, are you afraid of spirits? 
'Cause there are spirits hidden here." 

Texas feigned a solemn air. She was play- 
ing for time. 

The sentinel naturally went through the 
living rooms on the upper floor first, as they 
usually offer more places for concealment. 
Texas and Virginia followed, opening the 
doors of the different rooms, and those of 
the closets, talking incessantly, to keep his 
attention drawn within. 

They then returned to the lower floor and 
went through the different apartments in the 
same way. As they neared Colonial Hall, 
a small apartment to the right from the li- 
brary, Texas stopped and repeated her ques- 
tion: 
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"I say, are you afraid of spirits? 'Cause 
if you are, don't go in there." 

This attracted the attention of the full 
body of Federals, and they came closer. One 
of the number was a detective, and he, see- 
ing the hesitancy on the part of the young 
ladies to go farther, suspected their goal 
might be secreted there, and going in ahead 
of them, examined the room for himself. He 
found nothing of a suspicious nature there. 
The men looked from one to another. There 
was a meaning to the question. What could 
it be. The sentinel, turning to Texas, re- 
plied : 

"This is an enlightened age, madam; no 
one believes in ghosts now. It is against 
revelation, science or common sense." 

The detective stood watching Texas, and 
studied every change of her countenance, 
every word, and every movement. 

"Will you give me the privilege of proof?" 
said she. 

"By all means, madam." 

Texas started to enter the door, but stepped 
back again. "I say, there's a skeleton in 
there. A spirit lives in that sanctuary, and 
you haven't the ghost of a chance!" 

Just then, Dick passed the window and 
looked in ; then passed by again, as if looking 
for some one. What was he doing at the 
house at that hour? He should have been 
in the field with the others. It was the busy 
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season with the cotton and corn. His face 
was fiendish and brutal in its sullen scowl. 

Texas had noticed his impudence of late, 
and she felt that he meditated some evil, 
which only the presence of his master still 
at home kept him from carrying into effect. 
Had he seen the escape of his master, and 
had he come to betray him into the hands of 
the Federals? For the first time, Texas lost 
her self-control, and she turned deathly pale. 
The detective noted it, and wondered if she 
were nursing some hallucination or recalling 
some ghost story connected in some way with 
that room. 

She soon recovered herself. It was a su- 
preme moment. What a colossal fate rested 
on its results. She made a masterful effort 
towards nerve and courage adequate to the 
emergency. She called to the negro : "Dick, 
wait a moment." Then, turning to the senti- 
nel, she continued, "I have a challenge to of- 
fer. If I show you the spirit, then you will 
grant me a great promise. If I fail, then the 
promise is not binding on you." 

She happened to look around, and espied 
one of her gloves that she had accidentally 
dropped, and which some one had picked up 
and laid on the table. She threw it at his 
feet. The sentinel hesitated. He did not 
want to become entrapped. He looked up at 
the detective, and received a nod of assent. 
The detective was studying the problem, and 
it was growing interesting to himt He was 
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anxious to get at the solution. As he sup- 
posed the proof of a spirit would depend on 
its being materialized, he felt safe from any 
compromising difficulties or entanglements. 

The sentinel picked up the glove, put it 
gallantly to his lips, then placed it in the 
pocket over his heart, and made Texas a low 
bow of assent. 

Texas took a piece of chalk from a box in 
the desk, and called again : 

"Dick, take this piece of chalk and make 
a dot on that walnut tree in front of the win- 
dow, about the size of a cherry, an inch above 
your head. Do you hear me, Dick?" 

She threw the piece of chalk to him, but 
he hesitated, and stood sullenly grum. She 
gave him the look of stern command that a 
keeper would give to an animal on entering 
his cage. She did not flinch nor bat her eyes, 
but firmly and deeply fixed her gaze. He fi- 
nally crouched beneath that gaze, and picked 
up the piece of chalk. While he was making 
the dot as she had directed him, she turned to 
the sentinel again, and in a partial under- 
tone, asked: "Will you please lend me your 
pistol?" 

The men turned pale, and looked at each 
other. 

"I mean it in the kindest sense, sir. I 
could not possibly harm you, with the protec- 
tion of your comrades around you." 

The detective bowed assent to the sentinel 
again, and he handed her his pistol. She held 
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it just behind her for a moment, so Dick 
could not see it. Then she spoke to him 
again : 

"Dick, stand just to the right of that dot, 
and turn your back/' 

Dick hesitated again, but not so sullenly as 
before, and Texas gave him another look that 
cowed him. 

"Do you hear me, Dick?" 

Dick turned his back, but he had no 
thought of her intention. The Federals held 
their breath for the revelation. A hush filled 
the room. Was it to be the negro's spirit on 
exhibition? 

Her hand clasped the pistol, and raising 
it, with a clear, steady aim, the dot was struck 
in the center mark, shattering the bark 
around. Dick jumped high in the air from 
fear and astonishment, and gave a yell like 
that of a wild animal. But the shock stunned 
him, and he did not attempt to run off at first, 
but stood trembling, and the whites of his 
eyes glared wildly. 

Her first impulse had been to emulate Wil- 
liam Tell, and make Dick stand immediately 
under the dot, so she could shoot it from over 
his head; but she was afraid he would not 
stand still, and that, in moving, he would 
place himself in danger. She called to him 
again: "Dick, what are you doing at home 
at this hour? Go back to the field this mo- 
ment, to your plow !" 

Dick did not need the second order, but 
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^bigEid >at '^nce. Texas was much gratified. 
She knew she had conquered him, and also 
that she had done so in the presence of those 
to whom he looked for protection and assist- 
ance. She also knew that the direction of 
his plow would take him from that which 
Gerald had taken, and this would prevent any 
communication with the Federals. 

As she turned to hand the smoking revol- 
ver to its owner, her eyes shone like stars 
in the firmament, and there seemed a halo 
of light around her head. 

"Did you detect the spirit? It is the spirit 
of Southern pVuck! Now, this is a small 
manifestation. Follow me, and I will dis- 
close great ones." 

"Colonial Hall" was a small apartment 
connected with the library, that had been 
fitted up for an archive, in which the family 
relics had been preserved. The family had 
been an illustrious one, and its legends thus 
preserved made an interesting history. Its 
walls were lined with glass-front cases. Its 
other furnishings were very elegant, and 
gave an additional prestige to the sanctuary. 
No one could enter there and not become im- 
bued with the spirit of an overshadowing 
presence. 

Strange looking swords and spears were 
there to tell of ancestors of the English Cav- 
alier. Others later, from Concord to York- 
town. The old flintlock guns of the Revolu- 
tion had a conspicuous place; also A shot- 
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ridden garment worn by one who fell on the 
gallant old Bonhomme Richard, which was 
commanded by Paul Jones, with the words, 
"I have just begun to fight!" stantped on the 
collar. 

Curiously-w2H:)ug}tt scalping knives, toma- 
hawks and other trophies from Indian wars 
filled a large shelf. A sword won at New 
Orleans lay side by side with others used in 
turning the tide on the plains of Mexico 
against Santa Anna. Near by were pieces of 
cannon from the Philadelphia, commanded, 
and finally destroyed, by Stephen Decatur; 
and the family seal from the illustrious mas- 
ter of Mt. Vernon, and the original flag with 
the thirteen stars. 

Then there were documents from legisla- 
tive halls. A slip of parchment with the 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, 
the first of the colonies to take such a step. 
This inspiration fired the others, and found 
its culmination in the pen of Jeflferson. A 
copy of the famous Monroe Doctrine was 
well preserved. There were many others 
from eminent jurists, lawyers, statesmen, 
physicians and scholars. 

A copy of Maury's "Geography of the 
Seas," that proved such a great benefaction 
to the world, held a foremost place on the 
top shelf. It was a revelation, and the in- 
spiration that gave birth to the ocean cable. 

Another shelf held the sparkling gems 
from the pen of Paul Hamilton Hayne, of 
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South Carolina, the laureate of the South- 
land ; Theophilus Hunter, of North Carolina ; 
Edgar Allan Poe, Sidney Lanier, Abram Jo- 
seph Ryan, and others. A large Bible with 
the finger prints of Bishop McKendree, Dr. 
J. R. Graves, Rev. R. B. C. Howell, Bishop 
Leonidas Polk, Rev. T. C. Blake, Rev. Ham- 
ilton Parks, Dr. J. W. Jones and others, stood 
on another shelf. 

In a conspicuous comer hung a painting 
from the brush of Washington AUston, of 
South Carolina, the greatest American paint- 
er, called the "Titian of America." 

The explorations of John C. Fremont, the 
seal of the Louisiana Purchase, and the "An- 
nexation of Texas," were still fresh. There 
were coins with the stamp of Washington, 
jewels and laces worn on State occasions. A 
slipper worn at the reception of Lafayette 
outlined the dainty foot of Dolly Madison. A 
glove betrayed the tapering fingers of Sarah 
Polk, the lady who presided with such queen- 
ly dignity over the hospitality of the White 
House. The snow-white cap of Martha Wash- 
ington and lace scarf of Mrs. Aaron V. 
Brown had been tenderly preserved. 

There were gold, silver and china plate, 
assorted wares and souvenirs galore. At 
last she took down the old American flag, 
and spread wide its folds. 

"All that this flag stands for, all that you, 
as well as this family and their descendants 
enjoy; was achieved and glorified by their 
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blood and brains. Every star on this blue 
field borrowed its light from their deeds. 
There is not a page of American history, 
from the field, Church, State or the purity 
and safety of our firesides that does not owe 
its fullness, its completeness, to their assist- 
ance — ^yea, their leadership! What beauti- 
ful emblems, and how pathetic their story! 
Though the hands are still, and the voices 
hushed, yet the spirit of a great past speaks 
through their deeds, and is a living, breath- 
ing presence!" 

When she had finished, she turned once 
more, and asked : "Do you acknowledge the 
spirit? Have I won the wager?" 

The sentinel bowed in acknowledgment 
(for he thought the family hers, and one so 
nobly bom would not make an unjust re- 
quest) . 

"Then the promise I desire you to make is 
this: that you will let them remain just as 
they are, and if the emergency ever arises, 
that you will defend them!" 

"I give you my solemn promise," said he, 
and she took the hand he offered, as a seal 
to the compact. He felt a thrill through his 
whole being when her haiid rested in his. 

"You see," continued she, "we have a com- 
mon interest here. The great deeds and the 
heroic struggles whose voices speak through 
their asscfciate souvenirs were for you, as 
well as these, their immediate descendants, 
and therefore appeal to you. I know you will 
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defend them with this home, which is also a 
part of their history." 

They promised to grant her request. They 
now merely wished to see if any of the pres- 
ent combatants were within its limits. 

It is well that Texas had the forethought 
and nerve to carry into effect this little strat- 
egy, or those souvenirs would have been sent 
to their homes as trophies of their own cour- 
age, and that beautiful home might have been 
destroyed. She was very happy in the suc- 
cess of her plot. She knew that Lieut. Ran- 
dolph was safe by now; that that beautiful 
home with its cherished accessories was safe, 
at least for the present; and last, but not 
least, she had conquered Dick. 

Convinced that no one was concealed with- 
in the house, the Federals made a careful in- 
spection of the grounds and outhouses. They 
found considerable stir in Mammy Jane's 
cabin. Mammy Jane did not need the emetic 
to make her feign a "suddint." The excite- 
ment produced a genuine one. When Texas 
fired the pistol she thought that the Federals 
had shot Dick, her eldest son, and she faint- 
ed. The Federals merely looked in, as they 
passed her cabin. 

Returning by the house, the Federals found 
Texas and Virginia promenading on the 
front veranda, arm in arm. Going up to 
them, the sentinel said to Texas: 

''Madam, we believe you are a truthful 
woman, and we will rest all further search 
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on your testimony. Tell us, is there a Con- 
federate soldier on the place?" 

Folding her arms proudly across her bos- 
om, and looking him steadily in the eye, 
Texas replied in tones of scathing sarcasm 
and rebuke: 

"Ah ? ( ! !) You do honor me with your flat- 
tering insinuations. It took a hard shot 
to convince you of my truthfulness. Now 
you require a harder proof of my patriotism. 
Sir, do you suppose for one moment that if a 
Confederate soldier were here I would betray 
him to you ? Not if every pistol at your belts 
were pointing at me, and every sword in your 
scabbards was unsheathed above my head !" 

The sentinel intended his remark as a com- 
pliment, he had been so favorably impressed 
with her womanly valor. But he had made 
a great mistake, and he felt it keenly. He 
would have given worlds to recall the re- 
mark. But it could not be recalled. He only 
answered apologetically : 

"Pardon me, madam, but we are not un- 
sheathing swords or directing firearms at de- 
fenseless women." 

Texas assumed a most graceful and sug- 
gestive pose, as if she were impersonating 
"Patriotic Pride," and said: "I am happy, 
however, that the conditions of this home are 
such that I feel justified In saying that its 
masters are soldiers, and they are where all 
true patriots are to be found — in the front, 
defending what they believe to be right." 
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She was confident now that Lieut. Ran- 
dolph was far on his way to his command 
in Vicksburg. This satisfied them, and with 
a respectful "good evening," they took their 
leave. 

"I say, old boy," said one of the men to 
the sentinel, "they raise women soldiers down 
here." 

"Yes, but I am glad that we do not have 
to face them on the firing line!" 

"Gosh! Can't that little girl shoot! 
Whew ! If they'll place her on the firing line 
'Mars Grant' would soon raise the siege." 

"Well, I tell you, boys, that is a most re- 
markable character," said the detective. 
"That was the finest acting I ever saw, and 
I have seen the best on the public stage. 
I studied her carefully, but she was too deep 
for me. The only clew I gained was the 
negro Dick meant something. Why did she 
turn so pale when he unexpectedly came up ? 
Now, that shot was to put him out of our 
reach. It was not in her plot, as she orig- 
inally planned it. She brought it in very 
tactfully, with the hidden spirit. She is 
quicker than thought with her wit, and as 
brave as Caesar. Now, 'the hidden spirit' 
was a clever ruse, by which she appealed to 
us to spare that home and those family treas- 
ures. She thought our mission there this aft- 
ernoon was to plunder and burn. But the 
negro Dick meant something, and we must 
manage some way to get possession of him.' 
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"Well, let me tell you," said the sentinel, 
"I hope you'll not send me with the captur- 
ing party. I am tired of making war on 
women." 

"Oh, we see you have been captured al- 
ready, but we don't blame you, old boy. You 
don't know how we all envied you when that 
little girl put her hand in yours," 

His comrades laughed heartily, and the 
sentinel actually caught himself blushing. 
"Those eyes" — ^where had he seen them be- 
fore? He felt to see if the glove was still 
where he had placed it — in the pocket over 
his heart. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Progress op the Siege. 

It was well that Lieut. Randolph knew 
every turn in the way, every bypath, hill and 
meadow brook in the country, otherwise he 
would never have made his way into Vicks- 
burg. But with this knowledge, coupled with 
his keen tact and caution, he felt his way 
slowly, and accidentally found a little loop- 
hole one evening about dusk, by which he 
effected a passage through the lines. 

After reporting to his command he ob- 
tained permission to seek Col. Marshall and 
Adelbert Houston. He introduced himself 
to them and delivered messages from Mrs. 
Marshall and Texas. He told how they had 
helped to nurse him back to life, and what a 
comfort they had been to the entire house- 
bold, especially to his mother. Col. Mar- 
shall asked a thdusand questions, for he never 
tired of hearing the little things they may 
have said or done. And Texas, who was 
"the apple of his eye" — ^he must hear of ev- 
ery one of her little pranks, and all her 
bright, witty sayings. 

Adelbert Houston listened attentively too, 
and did not fail to detect how the young of- 
ficer's face brightened in telling of Texas 
Marshall, and how softly he pronounced her 
name. He also noticed that the young of- 
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ficer was handsome, cultured, and bore evi- 
dences of belonging to a distinguished fam- 
ily. He was too noble, however, to treat him 
uncivilly or to cherish enmity towards him. 
He even suffered himself to be brought into 
comradeship with him. 

A few days later, on June 25, there was 
a terrible mine explosion. Having failed 
to take the Confederate batteries by assault, 
Gen. Grant conceived the plan of effecting 
a passage through the fortifications by blow- 
ing them up with mines. It was a terrific 
jar to all the surrounding country, and the 
noise was heard for miles. It filled the Ran- 
dolph home with the greatest alarm. Texas 
Marshall could not restrain herself. Mount- 
ing the fleetest horse on the place, in com- 
pany with her mother and Virginia Ran- 
dolph, she put out to see if she could learn 
something of the dreadful results. 

Approaching the Federal camp, she en- 
countered the "sentinel," with two others of 
the squad, who had visited them a few days 
before, and their movements indicated an- 
other attack. The "sentinel" met them and 
showed them kindness and pity. He also 
urged their return home. 

"It is very unsafe for you all to be out 
here," said he. "I wish it were possible to 
aid you or to give you information, but it 
is impossible. And if the authorities were 
disposed to treat you uncivilly, I would be 
powerless to protect you." 
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'Just let us go a little farther and see if 
we can gather some information/' pleaded 
Texas, her face blanched and pitiful in its 
intense grief and anxiety. 

The "sentinel" was convinced that she had 
told the truth a few days previous, in that 
memorable interview, "her loved ones were 
in the front of battle." There was no act- 
ing with her now. Her grief was genuine 
and deep. How it touched him ! 

"If you ladies will go back a little, I will 
try to obtain permission to aid you. I think 
there are a few prisoners in the camp some- 
where. If you will tell me the name of the 
regiments to which your loved ones belong, 
I will try and find out if they took part in the 
engagement or were near the explosion." 

"Oh, can't we see the prisoners?" asked 
Texas Marshall. "Some of our loved ones 
may be among them." 

"It would be impossible. I beg you to do 
as I ask you. Please go back to the hill 
yonder, and wait for me. I fear for your 
safety here much longer." 

Mrs. Marshall knew he was right. She 
did as he requested, and the girls followed. 

It seemed an eternity before he returned, 
their suspense was so intense. Finally they 
saw him coming slowly. They tried to read 
his face before he was near enough to speak. 

"The prisoners are Mississippians, madam, 
but there are no officers among them. I be- 
lieve you said the members of your family in 
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service there, are officers. The regiment lost 
heavily/ they said, but as far as they knew 
up to the time of their capture, no officers 
had fallen. The Texans were also engaged, 
but no officers were killed. I tried to obtain 
permission for you to see the prisoners, but 
failed. I will try and see them again for 
you. If I succeed, I will gain all the infor- 
mation I can. Why, they also said that a 
very brave act of a young Texan created a 
great sensation along the line. An old man 
was mortally wounded in a very brave effort 
to carry their colors to a certain point, and 
was caught and was being pinioned by some 
falling mass from the ruins of the attacked 
fortifications. The young Texan braved a 
hurricane of shot and shell, rescued the old 
man, and bore him in his arms back to a 
safer point ; then took the colors and succeed- 
ed in placing them at the coveted point. An 
angel must have guarded the young man, for 
his escape was a miracle. Now you must go 
back; it is sheer desperation for you to re- 
main here longer." 

Overcome with anguish, they retraced 
their route home. Mrs. Marshall and Texas 
intuitively felt that the young Texan was no 
other than Adelbert Houston. It was so like 
his brave, chivalrous nature. Then a fresh 
anxiety possessed them. Would one so 
brave, so unselfish and so disregardful of 
danger, always escape? What anguish to 
think they might never see him again! 
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Texas also reproached herself for her sar- 
casm to the Federal "sentinel." "I should 
not have taunted him the other morning, but 
have treated him kindly and gently, for I am 
sure he is very noble." 

The "sentinel" was also gloomy in his fore- 
bodings. "I hope to heaven that her father 
and brother are safe. I helped to place the 
fuse to that powder. What a thought for 
me to carry through life that they fell by my 
hand!" 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Broken Link Restored. 

Sure enough, the brave Texan was no 
other than Adelbert Houston. He received 
a few scratches from shells bursting near 
him, but they were- slight. 

The old man was carried to the tent occu- 
pied by Adelbert Houston, under a bluff. 
He revived, but it was evident that his life- 
tide was ebbing away. In the calm of even- 
ing he called for a Lieut. Randolph, of the 

Mississippi Regiment, and the young 

man who rescued him. He had some dying 
messages to leave. The request was grant- 
ed. 

As Lieut. Randolph entered, he turned to 
him and asked in a low, faltering voice : "Will 
you please tell me the name of your father 
and that of your grandfather?" 

"John Randolph, sir. The name has been 
handed down the family line, until it has 
become historic." 

"It was historic generations ago, my boy. 
But you know your family history. It has 
been preserved in beautiful legends in the 
family archives of the old home. Is your 
immediate branch of the family the owners 
of Randolph Park ? And was there a daugh- 
ter — a maiden, named 'Lenore?' " The old 
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man could hardly pronounce the name for his 
emotion. 

"Yes, sir, and a most beautiful portrait of 
her by some fine artist hangs in the library, 
heavily veiled." 

The old man turned his face for. a mo- 
ment, and tried to wipe the tears, which were 
beginning to flow down his cheeks. In chok- 
ing accents he continued : 

"Did you ever hear them speak of Charles 
LeRoy?" 

"Yes, sir," said Lieut. Randolph, moving 
back a little. 

"Don't leave me yet ; stay ; for the remain- 
ing moments are precious to us both. I am 
— Charles — ^LeRoy." 

Lieut. Randolph turned pale and would 
have moved away but for the appeal in the 
dying face. Adelbert Houston instinctively 
drew nearer, drawn by an irresistible, inde- 
finable impulse of interest. 

"Yes, I am Charles LeRoy. I am the ar- 
tist who painted that picture. It was the 
best work I ever did, because my soul guid- 
ed every touch of the brush to the can- 
vas. It won me reputation and brought me 
large patronage. I was a student in one of 
the leading art schools in New York. It was 
my senior year. Lenore Randolph was a 
student in one of the leading female sem- 
inaries. She was an only daughter, and the 
idol of her father. He had a wish for her 
portrait in her graduating dress. They came 
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to the studio one day to arrange for the sit- 
tings. I happened to be in. When I looked 
up, Lenore Randolph had taken a very grace- 
ful position. But I afterwards learned from 
association that all her movements were nat- 
urally graceful. 

"She looked up, and our eyes met. I did 
not look into a mere physical face. It was 
a soul. All the grace, beauty, expression and 
beatitudes with which my future Madonnas 
and seraphs were to be clothed, were reflect- 
ed there in life. She was the fulfillment of 
my artist dreams and inspirations. The out- 
lines of her physical form were in keeping 
with the features, making the model a per- 
fect one for high, artistic work. 

"I begged, I pleaded for the work, and it 
was finally given me. Oh, the elysium of the 
following weeks! But I pass them quickly 
by. It is useless to say that I learned to 
love her. It seems that there was never a 
time in which I did not love her. Existence 
seemed to date with meeting her. Unfor- 
tunately for her, she learned to love the 
artist. I suppose it must have been through 
pity. 

"I do not know how the engagement came 
about. I do not know how I ever had the 
courage to speak to her, she was so far above 
me socially. I suppose love levels all condi- 
tions, and our souls found the medium intui- 
tively. When she returned home, we were 
engaged ! 
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"When the portrait reached there, her fa- 
ther wanted some changes made to give it 
a home background. He sent for me and de- 
frayed my expenses. In this way I saw my 
ideal in the beautiful surroundings of her 
Southern home, the magnificent "Randolph 
Park." I saw the refined influences which 
had helped to shape her noble character. I 
also learned through the legends which had 
been preserved through relics in their fam- 
ily archive. Colonial Hall, that her family 
was an illustrious one. I felt, very sensibly, 
that it would be madness to think of the con- 
summation of our engagement. I could 
never be able to keep her in such elegant en- 
vironments, neither could I be able to make 
up for their loss. 

"I can never forget my last evening there. 
Until then the family had never dreamed that 
other communications than those connected 
with the sittings had been indulged in be- 
tween us. We were enjoying a most de- 
lightful tete-a-tete under one of the blossom- 
ing magnolias. Her father espied us and 
came promptly to the place. He was frown- 
ing darkly, and his lips, white with anger, 
were firmly compressed. He ordered her re- 
turn to the house in a harsh tone. 

"It was the first time that her will had 
ever been crossed, and certainly the first time 
that her overly-indulgent father had treated 
her harshly. Then the proud, impetuous 
temperament, the imperious will of the 
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Southland, which she had inherited from 
him, were thrust back at their author in open 
rebellion. He made a great mistake. Had 
he approached her in his usual conciliatory 
manner, and had appealed to their family 
pride and his great affection for her, she 
might have responded with her usual sub- 
mission. But the sudden discovery shocked 
him unduly. Caste was the leading tenet in 
the creed of the Southern aristocrat, and in- 
fringement on family prestige the unpar- 
donable sin. 

"An embarrassing scene followed. To re- 
lieve her, I returned to the house. My work 
having been completed, I expressed a wish 
to return to New York at once. This wish 
was granted me. 

"I received a number of letters from her 
on my return to New York, mailed at differ- 
ent points, showing that they had been 
mailed clandestinely. I only wrote to her 
twice, and by her direction, addressed the 
letters under cover to a girl chum of hers. 

"One day I was busy in my studio when 
the door suddenly opened, and Lenore Ran- 
dolph walked in. Her face was white from 
intense emotions of wounded pride and af- 
fection. Her eyes showed signs of bitter 
tears. Her father had accidentally found 
one of my letters, and a fiery scene followed. 
He threatened everything — ^to drive her 
away, to disinherit her, and was about to im- 
prison her. Not being able to conquer her 
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(and he should have known that she came of 
unconquerable stock) he gave her her choice 
between himself and me. She chose the lat- 
ter. I can see the flash of her eyes now, and 
the heaving bosom and alternating sadness 
in speaking of her mother which accompa- 
nied the recital of her story. 

"We were married that afternoon at a 
Presbyterian manse near by, with my em- 
ployer and his wife, and the wife of the min- 
ister, as witnesses. She thought her father, 
who had never denied her anything, would 
forgive her and take her back, and in turn 
would help me when his anger subsided. In 
this, however, she was disappointed. I have 
one great consolation, however, that though 
I was never able to replace the luxuries and 
elegance of her ancestral home, she never 
knew want. Our home was humble, but it 
was bright and happy, and she had refined, 
congenial friends. 

"What a beautiful character she devel- 
oped! She accepted her lot philosophically, 
and the strong qualities which showed them- 
selves in defying her father, developed into 
marvelous strength in the path of duty. She 
was always cheerful, and was the most pa- 
tient, devoted wife that ever blessed a man's 
life. There was one son born to us — a 
bright, lovely boy. 

"Then there came into our lives a new and 
strange friend — Everet Houston." 

Adelbert Houston almost stopped breath- 
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ing. It was the first time he had ever heard 
of any one directly by that name. "Oh, can 
it indeed be a link tracing up the chain of 
my own parentage?" he thought, as he lis- 
tened with a throbbing heart. 

"He was a strange character," continued 
the old man, "to the world generally ; he was 
stern and morose, coming and going without 
speaking to those around him for days. 

"Some great sorrow shadowed his life. He 
had no family that any one knew of, though 
it was rumored that he had once been mar- 
ried." 

Adelbert Houston gave an involuntary 
start at this. 

"But he was affable and genial with me 
and my home circle, for I often invited him 
to join us. He had a mania for picture gath- 
ering. This seemed about all the visible in- 
terest he took in life. Possessing great 
wealth, he indulged himself in this regard 
extravagantly. He had a craving for copies 
from the old masters, and proposed taking 
me and my family to Italy to have me do the 
work. 

"I could see that Lenore was pleased, and 
for once, and that once only, did she mention 
her old home. She hoped some day to see 
one of my great pictures hanging in Colonial 
Hall as the heirloom from her branch of fam- 
ily honors. The resolution took possession 
of me then, quietly, yet determinedly, that an 
emblem of honor should be placed there some 
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day to redeem the great sacrifices she had 
made for me. 

"When we reached midocean a storm came 
up. The winds and waves lashed furiously 
against the ship. A leak was discovered. 
Other ships were in sight, and then there 
was a mad rush for life preservers and other 
means to reach one of them. Our life pre- 
server was ineffective, and I grabbed a.piece 
of plank that had been torn from the ship by 
the fury of the storm, hoping that it would 
enable me to keep my wife and child above 
water until one of the ships could reach us. 
But to one accustomed only to brush and can- 
vas and the quiet of a close studio, the exer- 
tion and excitement were too much. I began 
craniping, and soon lost consciousness. 

"When I returned to consciousness I was 
alone on one of the ships. My wife and 
child and benefactor had perished beneath 
the waves. 

"My son, set not your heart on earthly 
treasures ; plan not for the morrow. Rather 
place your trust in the God of events, who 
rules the winds and waves, and brings light 
out of darkness. Our earthly hopes vanish 
before us, like mists before the morning sun. 

"The torture of my awakening was worse 
than death. I dare not dwell on it even now. 
What I should have done, I do not know, but 
for the kindness of a family on board named 
Hudson. They took charge of me and 
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brought me back to existence, but not to life. 
My heart was dead. 

"The ship was bound for Baltimore. Aft- 
er reaching there, the family imbibed the 
spirit of emigration that was being strongly 
agitated then and left with a colony for the 
West. I joined them. On reaching Central 
Illinois two of the mules died, and the sup- 
ply of provisions ran low. We settled there. 

"I never took a brush in my hand again. 
I entered with them on an active life, help- 
ing to clear forests and to develop farms. I 
acquired a great love for live stock. Any- 
thing to keep me stirring in the open air. I 
was most miserable and restless. I decided 
to wed the eldest daughter, Lucy. She was 
a fine character, and showed unmistakable 
affection for me. I told her I had been mar- 
ried before, but this was all of my love story 
she ever knew. That is for moments of si- 
lent meditation. 

"I had hoped to find contentment and a 
new interest in life from this course. We 
prospered. The country around built up 
rapidly. Two children blessed our union, a 
son and a daughter. 

"But I could not drown memory. There 
was an ever living, persistent restlessness, a 
desire to do something that would enable me 
to carry out the resolution of the sacred past, 
to win some honor that would entitle the 
name she wore to be placed in line with her 
noble ancestors in Colonial Hall. The chain 
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had been broken by me, and I wanted in some 
way to replace the link. This ambition 
haunted me like a spectre. 

"Years passed on, and the present strife 
reached its climax in a clash of steel. When 
I heard the Southland calling her sons to 
battle, there seemed wafted to me in the sighs 
from the Southern winds, the spirit voice of 
Lenore. 

"My son, I learned your name soon after 
I joined your regiment, and have been a 
silent watch and guard over you ever since. 
I missed you very much when you were ab- 
sent and ill, and I was so grateful that you 
lived to return. 

"When that fierce charge was made to-day, 
and you were in such jeopardy at one time, 
it was my sword that parried off the blow 
aimed at you, and that saved your life. Just 
then, the battle turned for a moment, and 
the rebel yell filled the air. It was such a 
beautiful coincidence. It seemed the plaudit 
from fate to crown the aim of my life. I 
had lived to realize my one ambition. I 
joined in the joyful chorus, as it were, and 
gave one loud, heart-ringing cheer. Just 
then, the terrible jar from the explosion of 
the mine threw up parts of earthworks and 
crushed me. I have met my death not any 
more by the falling earthwork than by the 
bursting of my grateful, joyous heart. I had 
waited so long for it, through such weary, 
dark years. It was mine at least, and the 
darkness was forgotten. 
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"My son, Lenore's nephew, give me your 
hand in comradeship, at least. Bear my 
story to Lenore's family. Won't you — ^prom- 
ise me — ^that my sword shall have a place of 
honor in Colonial Hall to sanctify the name 
Lenore wore, and to supply the link in the 
chain of family honor? It was won in de- 
fense of her home and her people." 

Young Randolph took the feeble hand be- 
tween his own and kissed it tenderly, while 
his frame shook with emotion. 

"Dear uncle. Providence has been kind to 
us both. To you, in granting the opportuni- 
ty to carry out the great purpose of your life ; 
and to me in being permitted to become the 
beneficiary of the glory of that purpose. 
That the insignia of an honor so grandly 
and so nobly won should have become the 
means of saving me, completely overcomes 
me. And that it should be permitted me to 
become the instrument through which that 
sacred link is to be replaced in the sanctuary 
of my fathers, is honor inexpressibly dear. 
I promise you to faithfully carry out your 
wishes, if my life be spared. And I feel, too, 
that the sweet spirit of my aunt will look 
down and bless the act.'* 

"Oh, thank you, my son! You doiv't know 
how this sweetens death. Water, please." 

After Lieut. Randolph had given water to 
the dying lips, by request he knelt by the cot 
of the sufferer, and received from him a most 
touching blessing. 
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'Have you no other messages?" 

"Yes. Address my wife at , 111. 

Tell her of my death, and that I wait the 
coming of her and our children beyond the 
stars. I have a son, somewhere in the Fed- 
eral army. I hope he will be spared to com- 
fort and to care for his mother and sister. 
Where is the young man who so nobly res- 
cued me?" 

Adelbert Houston was so overcome that he 
had bowed his head in his hands, and Charles 
LeRoy did not see him. 

"Come closer, please. What is your 
name ?" 

"Adelbert Houston, of Galveston, Texas." 

"Houston? — ^Texas? — No, it cannot be; 
and yet, you look so like— well, come closer, 
please." 

Charles LeRoy shaded his eyes with his 
hands, trying to get a clearer view of his de- 
liverer. But the shadow of death was over 
him, and his vision was clouded. The soul 
was alive still, and aroused to its keenest 
sense of feeling. Tears ran down his cheeks 
as a fresh fountain seemed to have been in- 
voked by the name and memory which it 
recalled. 

Adelbert knelt by his cot, while Charles 
LeRoy poured out his soul in a most tender 
and prayerful blessing, as if an inspiration 
from an unseen influence possessed him. 

Soon the last rays of the setting sun, and 
the shadows from the bluff cast their omi- 
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nous gloom around the tent. The two youths 
sat quietly by and watched the last breath 
of the sufferer go out with the day. The soul 
had left the surging tide of memory and 
wrecked hopes, and had joined its lost Lenore 
on the waves of the great eternity. 

The body was placed in a hillside near by, 
with a marker, to await an opportunity to be 
interred at Randolph Park. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The Surrender and the Home-coming op 

THE Survivors. 

The siege lasted but a few days longer, 
but it seemed an age to the occupants at 
Randolph Park. The tension on their nerves 
and spirits was worse, if possible, than that 
on those of the besieged. Theirs was the 
wearing tension of doubt, uncertainty, sus- 
pense, and dreadful forebodings, while that 
of the besieged was relieved to some extent 
by excitemnt and active service. 

Texas Marshall almost lived on the road. 
She and Virginia Randolph rode out every 
few hours in hopes of gaining some definite 
information, but returned with the same ap- 
palling uncertainty. All work on the plan- 
tation ceased ; household duties were neglect- 
ed. Pallid cheeks and sunken eyes from 
weary waiting and heartaches, looked to each 
other for comfort. Ever and anon the daugh- 
ter, mother, or sister would be seen seek- 
ing a quiet spot for fervent prayer for grace 
and strength to sustain her through the try- 
ing ordeal. At last that brave host surren- 
dered, and the siege was raised. They were 
given their horses and side arms, and a pa- 
role to return to their homes. 

What pen can ever justly describe the pa- 
thos of that home-coming? Bodies worn 
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and emaciated by hunger and hardships! 
Spirits crushed with a defeat harder to bear 
than those hardships, but proud and uncon- 
quered still ! A return to the home despoiled 
and robbed of every vestige of the comforts 
and happiness that make up the sum of its sa- 
cred meaning, except the eager faces and loy- 
al, loving hearts waiting to welcome them ! 

The dreaded spectre foretold by the warn- 
ings of Patrick Henry was being material- 
ized. Those prophetic words of John C. Cal- 
houn, "The South, the poor South — God only 
knows what will become of her!" were being 
fulfilled. 

While the army of Confederates were wait- 
ing to receive their paroles the occupants of 
Randolph Park stationed themselves at a fa- 
vorable point from the front to watch the 
coming of the survivors. Their hearts were 
heavy, for as yet they did not know who the 
survivors were, or whether there were any 
at all. 

Each day "mammy" prepared the best 
"company dinner" that she could, of rye cof- 
fee without sugar; bacon stinted with salt; 
her famous corn hoecake, and a few vegeta- 
bles from the garden. There was no flour, 
no fowls of any kind, nor the vestige of any 
luxuries left. 

She placed the plates on the table, and then 
stopped to count on her fingers just how 
many were being looked for, to be sure the 
number wa$ correct. 
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"Dere's young marster, he's one; Mistis 
Marshall an' her ole man, dey's two^ young 
Miss Texis, she makes three; ole Miss and 
young Miss Ferginny, she makes four. Now, 
Jane thinks dat am jis right." 

Then she would sigh and wonder how 
many, if any, of the vacant chairs would 
ever be occupied ! Then, after wearily wait- 
ing for several hours without any one in 
sight, with a heavy heart she would clear the 
table away again. 

The first to come in sight was Lieut. Ran- 
dolph. He rode with a brisk pace, as if anx- 
ious to reach home. Mrs. Marshall and Tex- 
as turned from the lone horseman with 
blanched cheeks, and for a moment closed 
their eyes. They thought that CoL Marshall 
and Adelbert Houston were among the slain. 

After receiving the greetings from his 
mother and sister, Lieut. Randolph turned 
and looked for one from Texas Marshall. 
Her eyes were still closed. He was disap- 
pointed, and his face flushed for a moment. 
Then she looked up, unable to speak, but the 
appeal from her face spoke volumes. He 
read there her feelings, and answered: 

"Your father and brother will follow on as 
soon as they receive their paroles. I hap- 
pened to come before them on the list, and 
have hurried on to be the bearer of good 



news." 



Mrs. Marshall approached him first, and 
held out her hand. 
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"I am glad to see you again. Are my hus- 
band and son safe, sure enough, or is it your 
wish to break bad news to us quietly?" 

"I assure you they are safe, and by now 
are on their way here to meet you." 

Texas Marshall then arose and held out 
her hand, but did not speak. The intense 
disappointment had stunned her. When she 
saw Lieut. Randolph coming alone she 
thought her father and foster-brother had 
fallen. Her father was very dear to her. 
There was such a beautiful affinity between 
parent and child. She was really partial to 
him in her deep, filial devotion. She felt 
that she could not live without him. And it 
had never occurred to her until that moment 
how dear Adelbert Houston was to her. A 
terrible vacuum opened up in her life at the 
thought of never seeing him again. Thus, 
her eyes failed to brighten, and her cheeks 
to glow at the coming of Lieut. Randolph. 

He was dreadfully crushed by the disap- 
pointment. He had pictured their meeting 
all the way, and it was very different from 
this. He almost wished for a moment that 
he had fallen with the brave in battle. 

Mammy's "comperny dinner" was enjoyed 

by the Randolphs. Lieut. Randolph had a 

ravenous appetite, and he thought mammy 

had overdone her skill in the preparation of 

Jt, it was so gratifying to his taste. 

The Marshalls ate lightly, just enough to 
save good table manners. 
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After dinner they gathered in the parlor 
to hear Lieut. Randolph's account of the 
siege. Texas Marshall selected a seat near 
the front window, where she had a clear view 
of the leading thoroughfare. She tried to 
appear interested in the conversation, but it 
was evident that she was restless, and her 
thoughts were far away. 

The evening began to wane, and the shad- 
ows were lengthening on the grounds. Was 
she to endure another night of weary wait- 
ing? 

Two horsemen were seen mounting the hill 
towards the close of sunset. They did not 
look familiar at first, but upon a nearer ap- 
proach, Texas recognized Bucephalus, her 
father's riding horse. She bounded down the 
walk, and through the gates like a gazelle. 
The horsemen hastened their speed to meet 
her. At the foot of the hill, where a brook- 
let wound its way through the sands, they 
met. Texas bounded over the little, singing 
brook, and catching her father, pulled him 
off of his horse. 

"Take care, daughter ! Don't hurt my arm 
— but papa don't feel it. Your caresses are 
balm to the wounds." 

She had not noticed till then that his arm 
was in a sling. She smothered him with 
kisses. Then, touching his wounded arm, 
she said: "This is your seal from the *Le- 
gion of Honor,' and she kissed the covering 
bandage. 
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She then turned to Adelbert Houston, and 
her face brightened again. That smile was 
worth the world to him ! 

"Gome, brother, dear. What reminiscence 
do you bring from the battle-front. Oh, but 
I have heard from you. Get down !" 

She grabbed both his hands in hers, and 
continued: "These hands have been busy 
with 'honor's baubles.' Dear, noble hands !" 
and she kissed them tenderly. She then es- 
pied his new sword, which had lately been 
awarded him for valor on the battle-field. She 
hastily withdrew it from its scabbard and 
kissed it, while a tear fell on its glittering 
edge. 

"Dear emblem of chivalry," said she, "your 
glory is not won in vain. It will shine again 
on brighter fields. She flourished it in the 
air, following its glitter proudly with her 
eyes filled with tears, then returned it to its 
owner. 

The greeting was very gratifying to Adel- 
bert Houston, and for a moment he forgot 
his clouded hopes. Then the word "brother" 
rushed back to him and brought back the 
clouds again. 

Walking between them, holding the well 
hand of her father and his bridle on one side, 
and one of Adelbert's hands on the other, 
Texas Marshall carried them through the 
beautiful grounds up to the house, where 
Mrs. Marshall greeted them from the front 
veranda. 
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Lieut. Randolph watched the meeting from 
the front window. "She speaks of him as 
'brother/ thought he. But is there not some- 
thing more than a sister's interest there?" 
His spirits sank within him, and for the first 
time, his beautiful home was set in darkest 
shadows to him. 

"Would there were some way to avoid 
meeting them !" he repeated to himself. "But 
there is none. I am the only male member 
of my family at home, and I am forced to 
play the host. Randolph Park must not lose 
any of its established reputation for hospi- 
tality." 

Going to the front, he gave them the heart- 
iest welcome he could force. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Rivals. 

If Texas Marshall had only known it, the 
most clever acting of her life was necessary 
to the happiness of the two young soldiers 
who had just exchanged the excitement of 
the battle-front for the quiet of home. It 
was a supreme point in the "meeting of the 
ways." 

But she did not know it, nor yet how near 
a tragedy her impulsive nature and innocent 
wiles came to precipitating them at times. 
The old-time fire and vivacity returned to her 
spirits, the light to her eye, and the glow to 
her cheeks. 

It recurred to her that she had been a little 
cool in her greetings to Lieut. Randolph. She 
detected the quiet sadness in his look and 
manner. To make amends for it, she turned 
to him with her old, fascinating manner. 
Hope again dawned on his life. 

He renewed his attentions to her with re- 
doubled zeal. In the parlor circles, on the 
grounds, in rides, and even at the table, he 
was ever by her side. Capt. Houston tfor 
we will in the future recognize the title con- 
ferred on him with his new sword, by the 
Confederate authorities) saw it all. 

To relieve his embarrassing position, and 
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to aid him in concealing the storm that was 
raging in his soul, he turned his attentions 
to Virginia Randolph. It was soon noticed 
by all except himself that a new light shone 
from Virginia's eyes. But he was so ab- 
sorbed with the one theme that he was un- 
conscious of the interest that he was inno- 
cently awakening in her. 

The goal of his ambition seemed farther 
from him than ever. He viewed the attrac- 
tions and advantages of Randolph Park, and 
knew that some day Gerald Randolph would 
be its master. He realized the personal at- 
tractions of its master. The family history 
was told him in glowing terms, through the 
archives in Colonial Hall. This was the keen- 
est sting of all : that Gerald Randolph's fam- 
ily was illustrious! 

He could never hope to win against such 
an array of attractions, even though he 
should make his own name greatly renowned. 
This consummation was now clouded with 
insurmountable obstacles. And he dared not 
hope that she would wait for such a finale to 
his exertions. Was it not even then too late ? 
She gave him a beautiful welcome, but she 
called him "brother." Did that define the 
position of her feelings toward him? He 
had been told the story of how she preserved 
the family archives against the Federal in- 
vasion, emphasizing the pride and loyalty of 
their history. 

It was his custom to rise early, before the 
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family, and enjoy the luxury of solitude 
about the grounds. Strange to say, there 
was a soothing influence about the place to 
him, though it was the property of his rival. 
But his sweetest comfort was derived from 
going to the library and sitting in front of 
the portrait of the beautiful, though ill-fated 
Lenore. There was a sympathy in that glo- 
rious face. He could divine the soul so touch- 
ingly described by Charles LeRoy. It 
seemed a living presence to him. He felt 
that she could sympathize with him, and he 
found himself pouring out his clouded ambi- 
tions, the secret longings of his soul to her. 
There was a subtle charm, a panacea, there, 
that were found nowhere else. "Oh, that 
those lips had language! How much you 
could tell me, and what a heavy weight you 
could lift from off my heart. What was the 
shadow on Everet Houston's life? Could 
it be possible that in any way it has colored 
my own ? Would it tell me why^I was placed 
in that Orphans' Home, and that not once in 
all these years has any one, not even a remote 
tie of blood or sympathizing friend sought 
me? What shadow so dark has caused this 
utter neglect ? Who are my father and moth- 
er? Oh, can it be possible that any shame — " 
the thought was horrible, so repulsive to his 
proud, sensitive nature that he could not 
even allow it to be finished quietly in his 
brain. "Ah, the morrow may be what we 
make to-day, but there is a destiny ruling 
all." 157 
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The portrait hung beside a window which 
overlooked the grounds. As he sat facing 
them one morning, Mrs. Marshall and Mrs. 
Randolph passed the door leading into the 
hall, and accidentally looked into the library. 
His position gave them a fine side view of 
his profile. 

He was absorbed in deep thought, and 
though a sadness had settled over his fea- 
tures, an expression of great power, both of 
intellect and character, was there. A modest 
frankness and gentleness in the clear-cut 
profile made it very prepossessing. One of 
his principal attractions was his remarkable 
forehead, broad and beautifully rounded. It 
gave a depth of expression to the clear, blue 
eyes. His hair was a rich, dark auburn, and 
was combed smoothly back, showing its full- 
ness. 

He did not notice that the morning was ad- 
vancing, or that any one was near, until 
aroused by the sound of their voices. They, 
however, did not know that he had heard 
them. 

"How long did you say he has been with 
you?" asked Mrs. Randolph. 

"Ever since a little child. It seems that 
he was always with us, and that none of his 
life belongs to others. I love him as my own 
son. He is very noble !" 

He closed his eyes, but tried to catch every 
word. 

"Do you know that he reminds me of some 
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one whom I have known? The likeness 
haunts me, but I cannot locate it/' said .Mrs. 
Randolph. 

"Sometimes, looking at him in repose, as 
he sits now, with that fine forehead overshad- 
owing his open countenance, his soul-speak- 
ing eyes, I am reminded of an old writer who 
pictured "the frontispiece of a temple dedi- 
cated to honor." I think he must have noble 
blood in his veins ; he is the soul of truth and 
honor," replied Mrs. Marshall. 

Such a remark from his benefactress 
touched him deeply. He was so grateful for 
it. How like an angel visit it was, coming 
as it did in a moment of such intense gloom 
and despondency. It cheered and strength- 
ened him in his great life purpose. 

"Oh, ye gods of Truth and Honor, may 
your temple be my shrine of worship for- 
ever! And though the great longing of my 
soul be denied me, may the incense from your 
altar purify my life and comfort me in 
death." 

After breakfast, the older members of the 
household seated themselves on the front 
to enjoy the fine morning. Lieut. Randolph 
and Texas Marshall looked over some^ pic- 
tures, while Capt. Houston and Virginia Ran- 
dolph were at the piano. 

Virginia was at her best. Both playing 
and singing were of unusual power. Capt. 
Houston had a rich, deep, bass voice, and he 
accompanied her through a long list of popu- 
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lar songs — "Lorena," "Evangeline," "Juan- 
ita," "Paul Vane," and others. 

Something in the tone and expression giv- 
en especially in "Lorena" caused Texas to 
turn from the pictures to them. She studied 
the two for a few minutes.. Virginia's full 
attractiveness had never impressed her so 
forcibly as then. She had never connected 
Capt. Houston in her mind with a love affair. 
To her, he had always seemed a quiet, indus- 
trious student who avoided society — sl broth- 
er, a comrade, who was always willing to 
bear with her little whims, and to aid her 
in all her schemes. The thought of him pass- 
ing out of her life, and giving his own to 
another was a theory she was not quite ready 
to receive. 

She did not quite understand the new pang 
which took possession of her at the thought. 
She loved Virginia Randolph with a sincere, 
sisterly attachment; the match would be a 
fine one. Why not accept the fact as a new 
happiness? Why this strange unrest, this 
sudden sense of loss? 

Clearly and forcibly came these last 
words : 

*^ Of life this is so small a part ; 
'Tis dust to dust beneath the sod, 

But there, up there, 'tis heart to heart." 

When the last note had died away, Capt. 
Houston turned. The thoughtful pose of 
Texas Marshall was noticed by him. She 
was bending a little forward, with her head 
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resting on her left hand, and her gaze was 
fixed on him. Just for a moment it confused 
him, and involuntarily a blush suffused his 
face. But it was only for a moment, for he 
quickly asserted his self-control. She caught 
the blush, and interpreted it to mean a con- 
scious confession of his sentiments towards 
Virginia, of course. A blush came to her 
own cheeks, and Capt. Houston wondered at 
its meaning. 

Her wits did not often desert her, but in 
this instance she was the embarrassed onet 
Lieut. Randolph quickly detected the ex- 
change of blushes, and a sharp pang ran 
through his whole being. Capt. Houston 
came to the rescue. 

"Well, now, Queenie, we have furnished 
the entertainment all the morning. It is 
your turn now. Give us one of your spicy 
readings, won't you, please?" 

"Oh yes, do!' chimed in Virginia, and her 
face was so bright and happy. 

From some indefinable impulse, Texas 
dashed off into a pathetic little love story, 
told in beautiful verse. She told it as if 
it were emanating from her own experience. 

It was the story of an obscure youth 
with genius, ambition and a persistent ener- 
gy, struggling against the ills of fortune in 
trying to win fame and fortune from human 
opportunity to lay at the feet of a beautiful 
maiden, who had inspired the ambition, and 
whose family was far above him, socially. 
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His trials w^e so full of pathos! Just as 
success was about to crown his efforts, and 
his goal was in sight, the maiden became the 
bride of another. In his weakened condition, 
the shock of disappointment overcame him, 
and he filled an untimely grave. 

There are moments when a dark shadow 
passes over the brain, shutting out all light 
from the soul, while the body and its nerves 
are tingling with mournful sensations. 

Thus it was with Capt. Houston, The lit- 
tle story, thus told, seemed a prophetic warn- 
ing to him. The sudden opening of the scroll 
of Fate! How had Texas Marshall learned 
his secret? He thought he had it so care- 
fully guarded! 

He clutched at his heartstrings while she 
was reciting, and made a supreme effort to 
look up bravely through it. It was well for 
him that all eyes were directed to Texas, and 
not to him. Texas never looked at him until 
the close. Never would she forget the ex- 
pression and ashen whiteness of his face ! It 
startled her. How could this story apply in 
any way to him ? She was too small when he 
entered her home to know anything of his 
adoption. She always thought of him as the 
adopted son of her father. And the son of 
Judge Marshall, with such a future as was 
held out to him, was anj^hing but a strug- 
gling, obscure youth. And if so, who could 
the maiden be — ^Virginia Randolph? She 
had made a discovery — ^that Capt* Houston 
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had a heart secret, but that it was enshroud- 
ed in mystery. 

At the close, there was a loud encore. She 
turned to the window opening on the veran- 
da, and saw her parents and Mrs. Randolph 
joining in the hand-clapping. 

"Bravo ! little girl," said her father. Now 
give us something lively. 

She gave vent to her restlessness in a mer- 
ry Irish comedy. 

At the dinner table that day, Texas Mar- 
shall looked across at Capt. Houston, and 
said : "Bert, you are right mean ; you haven't 
let me ride Vicksburg since you came. I was 
looking at him this morning when Jordan 
had finished 'dres'n him up,' as he calls it. 
What a glorious animal he is. Where did 
you get him?" 

"I think you purchased him from a Fed- 
eral officer while we were waiting for our pa- 
role, did you not, Judge Marshall?" 

"Yes, I gave him a check for $500.00 in 
gold for him. That was a pretty heavy price 
for captured property. He took him from 
some farm, in their raids through the State. 
He is a young, spirited animal, and has not 
been broken long." 

"Doesn't he ride well?" 

"Yes. He will make a fine saddle horse. 
He knows the gaits pretty well, already." 

"Well, I will surely ride him this after- 
noon. I want to see more of the scenery of 
Walnut Hills." 
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It was one of those sultry afternoons in 
mid-summer, when the depressing heat is 
almost unbearable. Nothing could be more 
inviting than a drive or a ride over hills and 
through forests. 

The horses were brought out, and Texas 
Marshall mounted Vicksburg. What a pic- 
ture she made on horseback. She was a 
graceful, fearless rider. Lieut. Randolph 
rode Jerome, his own saddle horse; Capt. 
Houston rode Bucephalus, Col. Marshall's 
horse, and Virginia, her own little pony, that 
she called "Starlight," from the star in his 
forehead. 

After they had gone a little distance, Capt. 
Houston noticed a little restlessness in Texas 
Marshall. She was toying with her riding 
whip. He was growing neivous, for fear 
she would strike the horse with it. Directly, 
she tipped the horse's head lightly, and gave 
him a very slight rein. He bounded forward 
like a lightning flash. 

Lieut. Randolph put spur to his horse, in 
the hope of catching up with her. But his 
horse was not fleet enough. 

Capt. Houston dashed by him like a wave 
of the whirlwind. Bucephalus was a fleet 
charger. Vicksburg was the game one of the 
group, however. Capt. Houston understood 
her perfectly. He had taught her the feat, 
himself. But she was not on her own trained 
horse, Warwick, who was used to her wiles, 
and Capt. Houston knew that Vicksburg was 
running away. i64 
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Texas Marshall kept the saddle firmly, and 
held the horse in the middle of the road. She 
knew that Capt. Houston was behind her. 
She used first a tight, then a loose rein, now 
checking, then urging a faster speed in the 
feat that, in this instance, seemed a mad 
flirtation with fate. 

She was getting faint, the strain on her 
nerves and strength had been violent. She 
was losing her grip. On and on dashed Capt. 
Houston, followed by Lieut. Randolph. Just 
as he came up with her, she turned slightly 
in the saddle. He spoke commandingly to 
the horse, and it knew his voice; then with 
one master-stroke of horsemanship, he 
caught her waist with one hand, and her 
bridle with the other. He might not have 
been so successful, had he been on a different 
horse, but Bucephalus was used to his riding. 

The feat was a grand one. It requires time 
and practice to master it. Few ever do it 
so well as those who have lived on ranches. 

To be rescued thus, was very gratifying to 
Texas Marshall. She looked up at Capt. 
Houston, and smiled. He returned the smile. 
For the first time, he entirely lost his self- 
control. His anxiety betrayed his emotions. 
Texas trembled for a moment. Quick as an 
electric spark, the words came back to him : 
"he is the soul of truth and honor." He re- 
covered himself, and in the next moment the 
calm, unreadable quiet took possession of his 
features. 
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"Don't try this again, Queenie. It would 
have been very well, had you been riding 
Warwick. But Vicksburg is untrained yet, 
and he is very dangerous. You have made a 
very narrow escape." 

"But isn't it grand to be saved by such a 
wonderful knight?" and she laughed one of 
her rippling laughs. "I thank you so much, 
Bert." 

"Just thank me, Queenie, by not repeating 
the feat" 

"And let you lose your practice in daring 
feats, yourself? Why, Bert, you were grow- 
ing rusty and clumsy, already." 

"It is taking the others a long time to 
catch up with us. Queenie, while we wait, 
let me change our saddles." 

"I believe I will, for that rein has nearly 
cut my hand." 

Lieut. Randolph had seen the marvelous 
rescue from the distance. His mortification 
and chagrin were felt keenly. "To think," 
thought he, "that her rescue was by him! 
But at any rate, I could never have done what 
he did." Then, turning to Virginia, he said 
aloud : "Sister, did you ever see such horse- 
manship ?" 

"No, I never did. We don't ride that way 
here," and she blushed deeply. 

"Let me congratulate you. Miss Marshall, 
on your successful escape," said Lieut. Ran- 
dolph, on catching up. 
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"Oh, Texas, weren't you awfully excited?" 
asked Virginia. 

"Why, no! I knew a knightly deliverer 
was near. It is gratifying, sometimes, to 
get in a close place, just to be in a position 
to receive evidences of tender solicitude,*' 
and her face colored as she made the reply. 

Lieut. Randolph bit his lips until the blood 
almost gushed from them, and his face 
flushed. Virginia blushed sweetly, and looked 
up just in time to see Capt. Houston bow in 
graceful acknowledgment to the compliment. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

! I 

An Unexpected Discovery. 

The fleetness of the race described in the 
former chapter placed a long distance be- 
tween the young people and their home. But 
the scenery around Walnut Hills was so 
grand, and the atmosphere so close and 
heavy, that they decided to ride longer. 

Just as they reached the summit of one of 
the tall hills, a peculiar light from the sky 
gave a most beautiful coloring to the land- 
scape. Texas thought she had never seen 
anything so magnificent, so much of her Jife 
had been spent on prairies and lowlands. 
Capt. Houston had an artistic conception of 
the beautiful, although he was not an artist, 
and expressed great delight at the beauty 
of the scene. 

Texas Marshall espied a peculiar gi*ouping 
of flowering trees in the distance, and ex- 
pressed a desire to visit them. They had to 
leave the main thoroughfare and turn aside 
in the forest, which was dense with under- 
growth, tall trees and weeds. They wound 
in and out, trying to follow little bypaths 
that would suddenly end in a thicket, or a 
stream winding through one. This was glo- 

r 

rious to Texas, who was full of the spirit of 
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adventure, and on this particular evening 
was exceedingly restive. 

They pressed on and on, until they found 
themselves in the heart of a great forest. 
The peculiar light in the sky was caused by 
a certain phenomenon of nature, which some- 
times presages a commotion in the elements 
somewhere. This light suddenly changed to 
a terriffic blackness, and across its face a 
streak of flame darted. This was followed by 
a heavy peal of thunder. A rising wind was 
rushing through the forest, and now and 
then they were startled by flying leaves or 
limbs. 

It was well that Capt. Houston had made 
the exchange of horses with Texas Marshall. 
It required all his strength and skill to man- 
age Vicksburg. Texas was a brave and ex- 
pert horsewoman, but her strength had been 
nearly spent in the race of the evening, and 
she could not have coped with Vicksburg. 

They turned towards a heavy matting of 
foliage before them, that made a kind of ar- 
bor. It was folly to think of trying to reach 
home then. The arbor was a fairly good 
shelter, but every now and then heavy rain- 
drops would force their way through. 

While they were waiting for a lull in the 
storm, Texas Marshall, vigilant, as usual, 
thought she heard a strange, muflled noise. 
She turned her ear to catch the direction 
from which it proceeded. On looking, she 
discovered a peculiar opening in the thicket 
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to the right. It was at the foot of a hill that 
bore the appearance of a large mound. The 
noise was most distinct from that direction. 

She dismounted, and approaching the 
place, found an opening covered over by a 
most artistically-woven spider web. She 
stooped, and placed her ear to the opening. 
Again there came a wierd moan, and then a 
human shriek. 

Virginia Randolph caught Capt. Houston's 
arm, and her face turned an ashen hue. The 
men looked at each other a moment, and in- 
stinctively put their hands to their pockets; 
but they hadn't the vestige of firearms, or 
other means of defense, except a pocket 
knife. 

Again came the sound. Was It from rob- 
bers concealed in the cave, or stragglers from 
the army? What sound could be so unearth- 
ly? The groan was of peculiar distress, and 
evidently from one voice. No crowd was 
in there. Texas tore away the spider web, 
and started to enter the opening. The men 
saw the movement, and, rushing up to her, 
held her back. 

"Queenie, it is madness for you to attempt 
such a thing as going in there ! How do you 
know but that that single sound of distress 
is an artful ruse to get us in there, and then 
a body of robbers and assassins will close 
around us?" 

Again came the human shriek — mournful- 
ly, unearthly. 
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"Bert, there is no deception there! That 
is human misery and woe from the depths of 
some soul, and I cannot shut my eyes and 
ears against it." 

She peered through the opening. It seemed 
a cave, and in the distance there was a light, 
as if an opening from above let in the sun- 
light. 

"Bert, have you or Lieut. Randolph a 
match? I will get a pine torch and light it, 
and by its assistance we will explore the 
cave." 

The two men felt carefully in every pocket, 
but without success. They did not carry 
matches. 

"I wish I could find two flint rocks, I would 
create some sparks like the Indians," said 
Texas. But no rocks could ever be found un- 
der that grass and weeds. 

Then Texas knelt down, and shutting out 
all light from around her face in the open 
space, she looked long in a direct line until 
her eyes adapted themselves to the peculiar 
shades of light and darkness, and she could 
take in its exact condition. 

"Come here, Bert. There is very little to 
mark the habitation of the place. There are 
no small catch-places. In fact, the place is 
small itself. At the farthest end there is an 
old man. He is alone, and he is in distress. 
Now, we cannot exactly stand up, it is not 
high enough, but we must rescue that old 
man. Will you follow me?" 
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"No, Queenie, I will not follow you, but if 
you will come away, / wiU go in and rescue 
what you seem to think is a human being in 
distress. Step back, please, so I can enter." 

Again came the shriek, mournfully and 
wildly! Capt. Houston entered, and Lieut. 
Randolph followed. They managed to make 
their way by stooping some. The little sun- 
light from the small opening above was a 
great help to them. 

They finally found the author of the 
strange cries. He was a hopeless, helpless 
maniac. He was very old and emaciated. 
His long, white hair and beard, his withered 
hands with the long, bony fingers, and his 
wierd, sunken eyes gave him a sepulchral 
look. He was sitting upon a bed of dry leaves 
and grass. He did not heed their entrance. 
His perceptive faculties were lost to him. 

"Lenore, oh, my lost Lenore!" he cried. 
"Did you hear the winds and the waves? 
Some one catch her! See, the ship is sink- 
ing! Oh, the thunders!" Then another 
piercing shriek filled the cave. 

It was a cave which must have been an In- 
dian mound. There were traces of excava- 
tions by mound expkrers at some time. 
How the old man came there, or how long 
he remained, was a mystery. Not very long, 
for there were no traces of subsistence of 
any kind, and no human being could live long 
in a dark, damp mold like that place. He 
must have been an escaped lunatic, who had 
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wandered in there. He offered no resistance. 
He was perfectly harmless. He hugged some 
object that they could not make out very 
distinctly in the cave. 

Between the two men, he was finally 
brought out into the light. It seemed to hurt 
his eyes at first. Then, when his eyes con- 
formed to the light, he looked up with such 
a vacant stare. Then a light passed over his 
face, as if a lucid flash were given him for 
a moment. He looked up at Capt. Houston, 
and held out his hand. 

"You'll take me to Lenore — are you Le- 
nore?" He shrank from Lieut. Randolph, 
and cried out again: "Oh, the waves, the 
waves ! they are sinking the ship ! Catch her, 
some one — catch Lenore!" Then he would 
sink in a deathless silence. If Capt. Hous- 
ton approached him, it seemed to soothe him, 
but the touch of Lieut. Randolph caused him 
to make a fresh cry. 

The object that he held so tightly was a lit- 
tle tin box, rubbed and worn from constant 
carriage. As the touch of Lieut. Randolph 
was so repulsive to him, it was decided that 
Capt. Houston should examine it. Capt. 
Houston started to take it, and the old man 
cried again : 

"Take it to Lenore — ^to Lenore — ^lost Le- 
nore! Did you say she would come back? 
Oh, the winds and waves!" and then he ut- 
tered a terrible shriek again. 

Texas Marshall went up to him and softly 
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stroked his forehead. "Poor old man ! You 
have suffered some terrible wrong from some 
one!" Her touch had a soothing effect. 

Capt. Houston opened the box and found 
some old, worn papers. He saw the name 
"John Randolph." He read no farther. He 
turned pale, and called Lieut. Randolph. 

"Lieut. Randolph, you had better take pos- 
session of these papers." 

Lieut. Randolph looked at them and found 
the old will of his grandfather, with some 
codicils written in a rather incoherent style. 
His father had looked for years for those pa- 
pers, and had offered large rewards to any 
one finding them. How came this old man 
with them ? He did not remember his grand- 
father very distinctly. His mysterious dis- 
appearance occurred when he, Gerald Ran- 
dolph, was quite a child. He remembered 
that no trace of him had ever been found. 
Could this old man be his grandfather? He 
remembered to have heard his father say that 
"when his father left, it was feared that his 
mind was leaving him, and that he had wan- 
dered off, and had met a tragic death some- 
where." Every search possible had been 
made for him, but without success. He al- 
most gave way at the thought of this being 
the "dead come back to life." He told the 
others what he knew of his grandfather's 
mysterious disappearance. While he was tell- 
ing them, again came the cry: "Oh, my Le- 
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nore! Will no one save Lenore? See! the 
ship is sinking!" 

They decided that this was the grandfa- 
ther, and that Lenore's death, as they had 
learned it from Charles LeRoy, had caused 
the old man to lose his mind and wander 
away. But how he had lived all these years 
was a mystery. 

How to get him home was a problem. 
Lieut. Randolph's touch made him shriek, 
while that of Capt. Houston was quieting. 
Capt. Houston decided that he would take 
him in his arms, as he would a child, until 
they were out of the forest, and at some place 
where proper conveyance could be procured. 

It was growing late when they found their 
way out of the forest into the open road. 
They failed to find an available vehicle for 
the old man. Lieut. Randolph offered to as- 
sist Capt. Houston in carrying his burden, 
but he screamed so at his touch that they 
found the ouly way to avoid a sensation on 
the-way,' was for Capt. Houston to carry his 
burden alone. Supper was awaiting them 
on their arrival home. 

Great was the sensation caused by the re- 
turn of what was generally conceded to be 
Jonh Randolph, Sr., not only in his own 
home, but in the entire country; for he had 
been very prominent in all the public affairs 
of his day, and his influence had been far- 
reaching. 

Uncle Tom and Mammy Jane were called 
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and questioned, and they both decided that 
"the old man was he/' 

''Dat am shore old marster. Dat high fur- 
h'd, an' dat nose wid de big turndown, an' 
dat mole on de side of de naik — dey 'longs to 
ole marster. 

The old citizens that were at home came to 
see him, and they decided that it was he. 

Mrs. Hemingway, the eldest daughter of 
Mrs. Randolph, came on a visit, and was 
very much affected at her grandfather's re- 
turn, and the mystery of his sad fate. When 
he had been bathed, and his beard and hair 
neatly trimmed, she having been old enough 
to remember more of him than Gerald did, 
readily recognized him. 

Lieut. Randolph handed the box of papers 
to Judge Marshall for investigation. The 
Judge studied them very carefully, and had 
Capt. Houston to make a careful duplicate 
copy of th^n. 

Some mysterious influence seemed to tell 
the old man that he was in his own home. 
He grew more quiet, and so submissive. He 
shrieked only a few more times after his 
fever rose. 

He only lived a few days. The malaria 
contracted while in the cave gave him acute 
pneumonia, and in the dawn of the third 
morning he passed peacefully away, with 
Capt. Houston bending over him*. 

The decision of all was that he must have 
been held by some persons for a large ran- 
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som all these years, and that they had in 
some way failed to receive the notices of 
large rewards, offered by his son, John Ran- 
dolph, Jr., and now, in the extreme crisis of 
the country, had let him go. As thunders 
and lightnings were so closely connected with 
the shipwreck in which his idol, Lenore, was 
lost, and which was the cause of his insanity, 
that he had instinctively crawled into the 
cave to avoid the raging storm. 

Mrs. Randolph said that she '^remembered 
hearing him say that he always intended ak 
some time to forgive Lenore, and to take her 
back, but he wanted her to come to him in 
the distress that he was sure would overtake 
her, and then he would forgive her. But 
the evil of procrastination followed him. She 
was lost to him forever, without his forgive- 
ness, and he lost his mind. He wrote that 
codicil after she was drowned. It always 
hurt him that he had disinherited her. She 
was his life, and he was never the same after 
she left the house. Mother Randolph died 
with a broken heart, soon after the news of 
the shipwreck reached us. Her death also 
affected him deeply. He seemed to feel that 
his harshness to Lenore not only caused her 
death, but her mother's, as well. 

"Lenore's sudden will-power astonished us 
all. She was the most amiable child I ever 
knew. We did not think she had such a de- 
termined spirit. But it was the threat of 
force that aroused her — ^the threat to im- 
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prison her. I think if father had appealed 
to her family pride, their love for her, and 
had used persuasive instead of coercive 
measures, she would have yielded to them. 
But a reflection on the family pride was the 
unpardonable sin to them, and their indig- 
nation seemed to cloud their discretion and 
judgement. I always loved Lenore. No one 
could know her and not love her. I was very 
sorry for her." 

Mrs. Randolph did not know that her hus- 
band was the obstacle in the way. The fa- 
ther took a decided step a number of times to 
write to Lenore, forgiving her, and implor- 
ing her return to him. But the son, John 
Randolph, Jr., intercepted and destroyed the 
letters.: There were several scenes betwen 
father and son. The son had married into an 
exclusive and aristocratic family. He could- 
n't bear the thought of the plebian, Charles 
LeRoy, coming among them. Then he con- 
sidered that Lenore's sin — ^for such he 
termed it — ^was unpardonable, and she should 
be cut off without a dollar. 

His father had finally determined to visit 
her, when the news of the shipwreck reached 
them. The regret of his disinheriting her, 
and the delay in carrying out his determina- 
tion to see Lenore were on him so terribly 
that it dethroned his reason. 

In his lucid moments he wrote the codicil 
to the will, giving everything to her. Then 
his mind would give way, and he imagined 
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she lived. He would go out on \ong strolls 
trying to find her, and alvsrays carried the box 
with the will in it, to give to her before the 
son destroyed it, as he did the letters. In 
one of his strolls he was kidnapped, and held 
for a ransom. The son searched everywhere 
for him, without success, and finally gave 
him up as dead. In the present crisis, he was 
released. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Mingling op the Blue and the Gray. 

The arrangements for the funeral and in- 
terment of the master of Randolph Park re- 
minded Lieut. Randolph of the lonely grave 
on the hillside at Vicksburg — ^the grave of 
Charles LeRoy, who was so intimately as- 
sociated with the sad events which shadowed 
that beautiful home. He and the family de- 
cided to inter both at the same time, and 
place their graves closely together. 

Having secured a permit, Col. Marshall, 
Capt. Houston, and Lieut. Randolph, with 
Tom and Jordan carrying spades, and a 
suitable conveyance, set out for Vicksburg 
to get the body of Charles LeRoy. 

When they reached the mound whose head- 
piece was marked with the name, "Charles 
LeRoy," they found a Federal soldier bend- 
ing over it, uttering heartbroken sobs. They 
hesitated a moment, in respect to his soitow. 
Finally, he looked up, and Col. Marshall ap- 
proached him. Holding out his hand, he 
said : "May I ask your relation to the name 
on the grave whose death you mourn ?" 

"He was my father, sir." 

He covered his face with his hands. Wait- 
ing a few moments. Col. Marshall once more 
addressed him: 

"Will you please give me your name?" 
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"Hudson Le Roy." 

Again offering his hand. Col. Marshall 
continued : "Marshall is my name, sir. Al- 
low me to introduce to you my foster-son, 
Capt. Adelbert Houston, and my friend, 
Lieut. Gerald Randolph." 

The hands thus extended were grasped by 
the Federal, and pressed warmly. He felt in- 
tuitively that they meant sympathy and 
kindness. But he did not speak, his heart 
was so full. 

"We wear different uniforms, and it seems 
that we have recently faced each other 
through the dense atmosphere of deadly car- 
nage. But this experience only gives us a 
near kinship, and draws our hearts together 
with a touch of tenderest sjnmpathy over the 
direful results, after the cannon has ceased 
its roar, and the steel its clash. It seems 
we have a common interest here, and my 
dear young man," laying his well hand ten- 
derly on the Federal's shoulder, "you have 
my deepest sympathy." 

Hudson Le Roy thanked Col. Marshall, and 
asked "in what way the mutual interest 
came about." 

Lieut. Gerald Randolph stepped forward, 
and gave an account of the death of his "un- 
cle," and how he came to be his uncle, omit- 
ting the tragic part of the love-story. Told 
of the miraculous rescue by Capt. Houston; 
of how his uncle's sword had been placed in 
the family archives in Colonial Hall; of the 
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late message to his family; of the death of 
his grandfather, and that they had come te 
remove the body of his uncle, and inter both 
together in the family cemetery at Randolph 
Park, adding : 

"I hope it will be entirely agreeable to 
you to have your father's remains placed 
there, and that you will attend the funeral. 
Our mutual sjrmpathy will bridge the chasm 
of political differences, and will give ten- 
derness to our mutual sorrow." 

They noticed a succession of changes pass 
over the Federal's countenance while Lieut. 
Randolph was speaking. 

"Sir, did I understand you to say that the 
mine explosion of June 25 killed my father ?" 

"Yes, sir, he died the following night." 

Hudson Le Roy's face turned ghastly, and 
he was forced to sit on the ground, to keep 
from falling. His hands clutched each other 
nervously. 

"My God!" said he. "My hands helped 
to put the fuse to that powder !" 

He sat stunned with his great grief. Col. 
Marshall went up to him, and laid his well 
arm around him, and did everything he could 
to comfort him. He then led him to another 
part of the cemetery while the body was 
being disinterred. 

They wended their way slowly to Randolph 
Park with the remains of Charles LeRoy, 
and were joined by Hudson LeRoy and sev- 
eral of his comrades. 
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The funeral took place at three o'clock in 
the parlors of Randolph Park. A large gath- 
ering of the friends and neighbors had al- 
ready filled the house, when the funeral cor- 
tege of Charles LeRoy came in sight. It 
was the deep regret of the family that decom- 
position had so far advanced that the body 
could not also be placed in the parlor beside 
that of the master of Randolph Park, but it 
had to be carried immediately to the ceme- 
tery on this account, and only the closing 
services at the grave could be given it. 

It was a source of gratification that Lenore 
and Charles LeRoy had followed the Pres- 
byterian faith of their fathers, so that the 
venerable pastor, the Rev. Dr. Caldwell, 
could render services suitable to both. 

It was a memorable and impressive scene 
when the Blue and the Gray sat together, and 
mingled their tears in a united sorrow. The 
venerable minister had a fine subject with 
which to illustrate the deceitfulness of rich- 
es, the uncertainty of life, and the inability 
of wealth, fame or earthly power to give 
lasting happiness, or even to give an assur- 
ance of their own stability. The master of 
Randolph Park possessed every earthly re- 
source — riches; fame, power, a magnificent 
home, a family of unusual attractiveness, 
and an ancestry whose illustrious fame 
reached back through centuries. And yet, 
he was most miserable. Tossed and dashed 
by the winds and waves of unspeakable 
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griet, his soul knew not peace or rest, until 
he reached the haven of eternal life, where 
God has wiped away his tears and soothed 
his pain. 

Four of the family slaves carried the cas- 
ket with the body of their former master 
through the grounds to the plot of ground at 
the back of the garden, which had been ap- 
propriated to the family cemetery, 

Lieut. Randolph and Hudson LeRoy 
walked arm in arm next to the casket; then 
came Virginia Randolph, with Mrs. Heming- 
way and her little son, John Randolph Hem- 
ingway ; then Mrs. Randolph, with Dr. Cald- 
well; then Judge and Mrs. Marshall, and 
Capt. Houston, with Texas Marshall. The 
long train of friends followed, and the old 
slaves, led by Mammy Jane and Uncle Tom, 
brought up the rear. 

Side by side, the master of Randolph Park 
and Charles LeRoy were laid to rest under 
the shades of the historic trees, with the clos- 
ing service of the Presbyterian ritual. 

Before the leave-taking of Hudson LeRoy, 
Lieut. Randolph carried him to Colonial 
Hall, and showed him his father's sword. 

He was evidently very deeply affected. It 
was a quiet gratification to him to see his 
father's sword here. While they were talk- 
ing Virginia and Texas entered, and "re- 
newed their acquaintance." Hudson LeRoy 
was the "sentinel," who had promised to save 
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and defend the home and its relics. They 
were introduced to the "sentinel." 

"I owe you a great debt of thanks, Miss 
Marshall," said he, "for allowing me to be 
instrumental in saving this sanctuary. Have 
no fears. It will always be preserved. I am 
very grateful for the privilege of my father's 
sword to hang here." 

When he and his comrades took leave 
Lieut. Randolph followed them to the gate. 

"Mr. LeRoy," said he, "true valor is al- 
ways respected. When this strife shall have 
ceased, they who were in the battle's front 
shall recognize each other's worth, and shall 
become friends. It is only those who have 
crouched around comfortable places at home, 
and have fought their battles out on paper, 
that will continue the strife. Your father's 
sword hangs in our sanctuary. It will al- 
ways give you a passport here. The son is 
worthy of his sire. Remember this, and God 
be with you." 

"I thank you more than I can ever ex- 
press. I shall always be grateful for the 
kindness which I have received at your beau- 
tiful Southern home, and I am glad of the 
favor to become the beneficiary of such evi- 
dences of 'Southern chivalry.' I can well 
attest that it is a grand, breathing reality." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Marshalls' Return to Texas. 

The summer was waning, and the condi- 
tions between Vicksburg and Jackson were 
growing even more critical than they were 
before the fall of the former. 

Col. Marshall decided to return home while 
it was yet possible to make his way through 
the country. This was a gratifying relief to 
Capt. Houston. He had fought the tantaliz- 
ing ills of fortune until the strength of his 
will power was wearing away under the se- 
vere tension. He had battled hard against 
the depression from his misfortunes, placing 
the obligation to his benefactor far above 
any other sentiment, and had striven to draw 
fortitude from his high sense of honor. But 
there are times when our trials exceed our 
strength, and our hearts bend beneath the 
heavy burden, though they may not break. 
It was, then, a great relief to him to think 
of being able to accompany his benefactor 
and family away from Randolph Park, and 
to see them safe once more beneath the shel- 
ter of their own home. It would give him 
a just excuse to separate from them, and to 
enter actively again in his country's service, 
when he could secure his exchange. 

Just a tinge of hope had cheered him the 
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day on which he rescued Texas Marshall 
from the destruction of Vicksburg's mad 
race. Her smile and manner in thanking 
him made him radiantly happy for a few mo- 
ments. He thought that Lieut. Randolph had 
not succeeded in winning her fully, and there 
was a fighting chance for him. But he did 
not understand woman's moods. He did 
not realize that his stoical expression, as- 
sumed immediately after, to keep her from 
rightfully interpreting his feelings, made the 
impression on her that he preferred Virginia 
Randolph, and her own sense of pride caused 
her to return again to Lieut. Randolph for 
a present refuge. He was an extremist in his 
high sense of honor and pride, and he had 
unwittingly blocked the pathway leading to 
his coveted goal, leaving it clear to another. 
He preferred defeat to victory won through 
the faintest appearance of a compromise. In 
turn, Texas Marshall avoided him, and gave 
her smiles and fascinations to Lieut. Ran- 
dolph. 

The Marshalls had remained longer at Ran- 
dolph Park than they intended, any way, ow- 
ing to the wounded arm of Col. Marshall. 
It was troubling him seriously. The weath- 
er was extremely hot, and the route a long 
one. But they found it important to make 
the effort to return. Their home affairs 
needed their attention. 

Col. Marshall purchased a large wagon and 
two stout mules, with a full camping outfit. 
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He knew there would be times when they 
would fail to find accommodations on the 
way. 

Lieut. Randolph accompanied them as far 
as the river, piloting over circuitous paths 
through the forests. He accompanied Texas 
on horseback. 

They had great difficulty in finding a land- 
ing. They went first to Rodney, but were 
disappointed there. They continued along 
the river, winding in and out, until they 
reached Bruinsburg, where they found a 
crossing that had been made by Gen. Grant. 
It was in the bend of the river, and a Fed- 
eral gunboat lay at either point of the bend. 
They watched the smoke anxiously from their 
boilers. About noon there were indications 
that the men on board were engaged at their 
dinner. They took advantage of the oppor- 
tune moment, and, finding four negroes with 
a skiff, arranged with them to assist Jordan 
in getting the wagon, mules and horses over. 
This required some time, as the wagon had 
to be taken to pieces. The Federals were 
accustomed to seeing the negroes with the 
skiff, hence no notice was taken of the first 
trips. :-""^TI?lli 

Then, bidding Lieut. Randolph good-bye, 
the family entered to be conveyed over. 
Lieut. Randolph stood with beating heart and 
watched the result. Everything went 
smoothly until they had reached the opposite 
shore. Then a party of Federals entered 
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another skiff in hot pursuit. Wlien they had 
reached a good range one of the party raised 
himself in the skiff and took deliberate aim 
at the men in the boat. Col. Marshall and 
Capt. Houston had their backs partially 
turned, directing the skiff. Texas caught 
sight of them first. She instantly recognized 
the "sentinel," Hudson LeRoy. She stood 
up and waved at him. He also recognized 
her, and, instantly pointing his gun upwards, 
the discharge went high in the air. 

"Bravo!" shouted she. He tipped his hat 
back to her. The landing was accomplished 
in safety, and the Federal skiff returned to 
its own shore. Lieut. Randolph drew a sigh 
of relief when he saw they were safe. When 
the last faint view of Texas Marshall had 
faded from his sight, he wended his way 
slowly home. 

After weeks of perils and hardships, the 
Marshalls reached their home, Fairview, 
near Galveston, Texas. They found many 
sad changes awaiting them, but nothing to 
be compared to the work of destruction which 
they had left around Vicksburg. 

Mrs. Wilson and Miss Wilson, with Mam- 
my Maria, had taken care of the household 
effects of Fairview, and it had fared bet- 
ter than the surrounding country. 

Fairview was a fine estate, named from 
its location. It was on an eminence several 
miles out from Galveston. From the front 
could be obtained a fine view of the Gulf in 
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the distance, while all around the picturesque 
undulations presented a landscape of inde- 
scribable beauty. The building was a mass- 
ive brick structure, but plainer in architect- 
ure than Randolph Park. It was built more 
with the view of substantial comfort. The 
estate combined an extensive fruit farm with 
the cotton plantation. It was altogether a 
lovely and valuable home. 

Col. Marshall was forced to give up all 
thought of military service on account of his 
disabled arm. Though it had partially re- 
covered, it continued to give him trouble. His 
health was also greatly impaired by the cli- 
mate and his recent hardships at Vicksburg. 

Capt. Houston spent the remainder of his 
allotted furlough on Judge Marshall's ranch- 
es. After getting them in better shape he 
reported to the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment under Gen. Taylor. 

Gen. Taylor gave him a responsible posi- 
tion among his secret service and scouting 
expeditions. The excitement and thrilling 
adventures consequent upon such expeditions 
were in keeping with his restless, despondent 
condition. 

On the following spring he was sent on an 
extensive reconnoitering. He was to inves- 
tigate and map out, if possible, the enemy's 
position, their contemplated moves and the 
situation of the country along Southwestern 
Louisiana and Eastern Texas. At one time 
he was near Galveston, and made it conven- 
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ient to spend an over-night at Fairview. 

He stopped over at the post-office and car- 
ried the Fairview mail. It consisted of a 
number of letters and packages bearing dif- 
ferent stamps for Judge Marshall. Another 
letter, with the postmark "Vicksburg," at- 
tracted his attention. It glared at him like 
a lynx, and the "handwriting on the wall" 
followed him like a spectre all the way. He 
thought once of turning back, but he so 
longed for the sight of home and one more 
night spent beneath its comforts. 

He found them all well, and the warm 
greetings showered on him for awhile made 
him forget the trying hardships encountered 
in his arduous duties. He delivered the mail 
promptly. He thought when "Queenie" took 
hers that there was a puzzled look on her 
face. It was from Vicksburg, and in Ger- 
ald Randolph's writing. She glanced at the 
superscription a little shyly. Then, looking 
up, a slight flush came over her face, but 
behind it, a teardrop shone like a raindrop 
peering through a sunbeam. It was an ua- 
usual manner for her to assume, and for a 
moment it confused him. He interpreted it, 
of course, to the sensation invoked by the 
letter. 

The supper was most gratifying to him, 
despite his embarrassing discomfiture. The 
Confederate commissary stores were beconi- 
ing alarmingly depleted, both in quality and 
quantity. 
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After supper Col. Marshall called him into 
the library, and placed before him several 
letters of recent date. 

"I would not give them to you sooner, my 
son, as I wanted you to get a much needed 
rest and composure from your long ride, so 
you would be in a condition to give them 
prayerful attention/* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A Revelation. 

Capt. Houston took up the following let- 
ters with trembling hands, wondering what 
peculiar character of communications could 
induce Judge Marshall to deliver them in 
such a mysterious manner, and read: 

"St. Mary's Orphanage, 
"Mobile, Ala., Dec. — , 1863. 
''Judge Reginald Marshall, Galveston, Texas. 

"Dear Sir : In replying to your favor re- 
ceived several weeks ago, I must ask you 
to excuse my seeming neglect. Having had 
so much trouble in finding the information 
which you desire, I have had to delay my 
answer. 

"You know many years have passed since 
the incidents to which you refer took place, 
and Miss Thornton, who was matron at that 
time, has since died. In fact. Miss Perkins 
is the only surviving member of the man- 
agement of that date, and as she was not 
directly connected with this affair, remem- 
bers very little about it. With her assist- 
ance, however, I have made a careful re- 
view of the old records, and in one of the old 
books which had been stored away in the 
attic we found this entrance: 
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" 'Everet Houston LeRoy, rescued from 
the wrecked steamer Iroquois, on the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. The vessel was sailing from New 

York to . The entrance is done by 

Gaston Drake, who is also a survivor of the 
wrecked Iroquois. If, at any time, any 
change takes place in the said child's life by 
death, misfortune or removal; if any funds 
are necessary for his comfort, support or 
advancement, the said Gaston Drake is to be 
notified. Address him at 1189 Street, New 
York. The said Gaston Drake obligates him- 
self to forward such sums for the child's 
present support as his finances will permit, 
reserving the right to adopt the child later, 
after making a full compensation for his 
troubles and expenses at this home. Entered 
through the regular form and requirements 
of St. Mary's Orphanage, located near the 
city of Mobile, Ala., this the 18th day of 
October, 18—.' 

"Stored with some other souvenirs in the 
Secretary's safe is a gold locket, with a set- 
ting of diamonds in the form of a star, with 
the same inscription: 'Everet Houston Le- 
Roy.' This was taken from him on the ves- 
sel, and has been carefully kept in the Home. 

"Miss Perkins says she remembers the 
child to have been very handsome, submiss- 
ive and quiet, but that there was always a 
sad, far-away look about him that appealed 
to her. He ran away one morning before 
the household arose. They did not know 
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why. Mr. Drake was notified, as he had di- 
rected them. He came promptly, but after 
weeks of careful but unsuccessful search, Mr. 
Drake returned sorrowfully to New . York, 
for he seemed to love the child very much. 

"I hope the above information will be a 
benefit to you. Perhaps if you will write to 
Mr. Drake he will give you further informa- 
tion. With kind wishes, I am, 

"Yours truly, 

"Miss Elizabeth Yancy, 
"Matron of St. Mary's Orphanage.'' 

The other ran thus : 






1189 Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Judge Reginald Marshall, Galveston, Texas. 
Dear Sir: That truth is stranger than 
fiction is well illustrated by the contents of 
your letter. The story of Charles LeRoy as 
repeated by you; his rescue by his son, and 
his death-bed blessing on that son's head, 
neither knowing the other, sounds like a fairy 
romance. 

"I have no doubt in my mind that your 
adopted son, Adelbert Houston, is Everet 
Houston LeRoy, whom I rescued from the 
wrecked steamjfer Iroquois. I think the fact 
of the child leaving the orphanage in his ex- 
treme youth kept him from knowing his ac- 
tual identity. He was a stranger to every 
one in the Home. He could not read, and 
the only names he ever heard there were 
'Houston,' or 'Everet Houston.' He gener- 
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ally went by the name of 'Houston.' I ex- 
pect his childish ignorance mixed Everet 
with Adelbert. I don't suppose he ever 
heard the name LeRoy during the whole time 
he was there. I charge the managers with 
gross neglect. They should have taught him 
his name. I paid them to educate him, and 
they should have at least taught him to read. 
I think his sensitive nature felt this neglect 
very keenly, and for that reason he ran away. 

"I knew LeRoy very well, and saw his boy 
a number of times in his studio. But I never 
saw Mrs. LeRoy until that fatal voyage. She 
was the most charming woman I ever met. 
LeRoy was a high-toned, honorable gentle- 
man, and ranked high as an artist. Their 
love story got out somehow, and it made 
them very conspicuous on the ship. When- 
ever they made their appearance, all eyes 
were turned to them. The child was very 
winsome, and at home with every one. This 
made him a general favorite, and everybody 
had to take a pull at him. He was loaded 
with attentions and presents enough to spoil 
an angel, but it was his normal atmosphere, 
and it had no effect on him. 

"I saw LeRoy when he swooned in his 
efforts to rescue his wife and child. I 
plunged in to aid him. I came to the child 
first and made a grab for him. Others came 
up at the same time. One man from anoth- 
er ship made for Mrs. LeRoy, but a big 
wave dashed her from him. I caught hold 
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of the boat near me, with the child in my 
arms, just in time to escape that wave. Oth- 
ers grabbed LeRoy, and I thought, until I 
read your letter, that he, too, went under. 
It seems that his rescuers were from the 
other vessel, bound for Baltimore, while the 
one I caught sailed for Mobile. LeRoy's 
swoon must have kept him from the knowl- 
edge of his son's safety, and his going West 
cut him off entirely from all connection with 
his past. It was a pity. He and his son 
would have been such a comfort to each 
other. 

"I placed the child in St. Mary's Orphan- 
age at Mobile, for the time being, as my 
losses from the destruction of the Iroquois 
put me in a straightened financial condition. 
I intended to return and adopt him when I 
recovered from my loss, and I felt able to 
give him advantages. I was very much at- 
tached to him, and would have felt very 
proud to possess such a child. But he ran 
away, and we lost sight of him. 

"There was another in the LeRoy party, 
on board the Iroquois, the Hon. Everet Hous- 
ton, a prominent capitalist of New York. He 
was an old man and very eccentric. What 
he did was done with great strength — ^wheth- 
er it was to love or to hate. He had more 
money than he knew what to do with, and it 
went to gratify his whims. One of them 
was picture gathering, and he cared not for 
the cost. It seems the LeRoy love affair 
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had touched him very deeply, and Mrs. Le- 
Roy's beautiful character and loyalty to her 
husband won his deepest admiration and 
sympathy. He could not offer charity to peo- 
ple of their stamp, so he conceived the plan 
of aiding them by adroitly throwing large 
patronage in LeRoy's hands. He was de- 
fraying their expenses to get some pictures 
of the old masters in Italy copied by LeRoy, 
and was to give him a large price for his 
work. The trip and experience itself were 
worth a fortune to LeRoy. 

"The old man was perfectly foolish over 
the child, who was named for him. Before 
setting sail for this trip he made his will, and 
this Everet Houston LeRoy was his largest 
legatee. Had LeRoy gone to New York he 
would have learned this, as it was published 
after giving a full account of the wreck of 
the Iroquois, for Houston also perished. I 
appeared before the court and testified to 
the rescue of the child, and told the story as 
stated in this letter. I warned them not to 
dispose of it, that the lad would give them a 
call when he reached his twenty-first birth- 
day. Accordingly, the trustee appointed by 
the State to take charge of the affairs of such 
minors was given this legacy, which has been 
carefully watched by your humble servant, 
and if the young man will come to New York 
and let me know when he arrives I will take 
pleasure in showing him his father's studio 
and home, and will also establish his identity 
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and assist him in securing his lawful inher- 
itance. 

"I would like to meet my little protege 
once more. Present him my kindest regards. 
Accept the same for yourself. 

"Your obedient servant, 

"Gaston Drake." 

"1189 St., New York." 

The letter fell from Adelbert Houston's 
hands. He sat as one stunned. It was some 
time before he could command sufficient con- 
trol to read the third, which was as fol- 
lows: 

"ViCKSBURG, Miss., April — , 1864. 
"Judge Reginald Marshall, Galveston, Texas. 

"Dear Judge Marshall: Your letter lies 
before me. I cheerfully bow with perfect 
submission to the will of Almighty God, who 
rules the destinies of men. I am glad of 
an opportunity to do something for the child 
of my unfortunate sister, whom I so cruelly 
wronged. I feel that I was the cause of 
so much sorrow that but for me might have 
been averted. My father would have for- 
given and recalled my sister and have pro- 
vided well for her and LeRoy but for my op- 
position. Then that fatal voyage would 
never have been taken, and things would 
have turned out differently. My sister 
would have been with us; my mother might 
have lived out her allotted years in peace 
and happiness, and my poor father's last 
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days would have been his happiest. When 
I think of his sorrows — of his spending 
more than twenty years (God only knows 
where or how!), a hopeless maniac, hugging 
to his heart the paper by which he intend- 
ed, in his lucid moments, to bring reparation 
for much that was unjust, I am overwhelmed 
with anguish! And I fear my mind will go 
like his. It will be a source of comfort to 
me to be permitted to carry out the advice 
of that sacred paper. It will leave me husks 
where I formerly enjoyed the sweetest fruits 
— ^but they will taste sweet to me. For it 
will bring me the assurance that this much 
of my father's wishes, at least, was carried 
out. I do not for a moment doubt young 
Houston's identity. I believe my father felt 
it in his delirium. Their souls recognized 
each other. That is why his presence was 
so soothing to my poor father. It comforts 
me so much that my father felt his presence 
in his dying moments, even though it were 
through mere intuition. It also stings me 
when I learn that when my family ap- 
proached him he instinctively turned from 
them. What a rebuke ! 

"I regret so much that you left with your 
family before I reached home. You all did 
so much for us — especially your lovely daugh- 
ter. She saved our sacred family relics. 
But it was providence working through her 
for the good of her brother, Everet Houston 
LeRoy, who is to be the future master of 
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Randolph Park. It was meet that one so 
near to him should save vsrhat God, in his in- 
finite mercy and justice, intended should be 
his. I hope you will all visit us again. I 
want to see you and thank you in person for 
all your kindness. As the guardian of Everet 
Houston LeRoy, I am ready to confer the title 
of Randolph Park on him through you at any 
time suitable to you — the sooner, the better 
for my peace of mind. Please extend my 
warmest regards, with those of my entire 
household, to Mrs. Marshall, Miss Marshall 
and my dear nephew, Everet Houston Le- 
Roy, reserving a goodly portion for yourself. 
"Your unworthy servant, 

"John Randolph." 

Pinned to the last letter was the following : 
"My Dear Son : — ^You will see from these 
letters how busy Mrs. Marshall and I have 
been since our return home. When I adopted 
you in my home as my son, you gave me your 
name as 'Adelbert Houston.' 'Everet Hous- 
ton LeRoy' was stamped on some of your un- 
derwear used at the Orphans' Home where 
you were stopping before you came to us. 
It puzzled us at first. But then we thought 
there may have been a mistake and some oth- 
er child's clothes given you for some reason ; 
but we were not satisfied, and we laid the 
stamp carefully away. We have it now, and 
it may be of use to you. We had hoped that 
if there were a mistake we would be able 
to clear the mystery by the time you were 
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twenty-one, so you could take your rightful 
name on the day of your majority. 

But the years passed by without any de- 
velopment. When I heard the strange story 
of LeRoy, and then saw you stand in front of 
your mother's picture, the resemblance was 
so striking I did not doubt for a moment that 
you were their supposed lost son. But of 
course I did not know this, so Mrs. Marshall 
and I kept our counsel until we made some 
investigations. The result of our investiga- 
tions will be found in the letters which accom- 
pany this. I congratulate you, my son, on 
your noble blood. You have an ancestry that 
anyone would be proud to claim. But I al- 
ways knew the blood in your veins was all 
right. 

"Now you will see that you are the right- 
ful owner of the magnificent estate of the 
Randolphs, and an heir to the Hon. Everet 
Houston. This will open broad fields to you, 
and will be the foundation for a magnificent 
future. This was one reason I was so care- 
ful to copy the codicil to your grandfather's 
will. It is so sweet, my son, for you to know 
that you rescued your father and grandfa- 
ther. Your father's dying blessing seems to 
have been inspired. May it follow you 
through life. Praise God for his mercy, my 
son, for you seemed to have always been an 
object of his great love and guidance. We 
do not always know how very close we are to 
the infinite. Your experience fills me with 
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awe ; but it shows that a noble deed is never 
lost. 

"Now, you are not fully installed in the 
country's service, for you have never been 
regularly exchanged. You could not be 
forced to remain against your will. You are 
of age. You have been a dear, noble son to 
me for the little kindness given you. Your 
identity is clearly established. You should 
go at once and secure your claim and enter 
into the high sphere which Providence has 
given you. My services are at your com- 
mand. Pray over the matter, my son, and let 
me know your decision at once. But come 
what may, remember a father's love will al- 
ways await you in the heart of 

"Reginald Marshall." 

Capt. Houston was stunned by the revela- 
tion, and sat as immovable as ston6, staring 
through the open window. He caught a 
glimpse of the star of evening. It was the 
same star whose face cheered him on that 
memorable evening of his youth. The smile 
was the same, and recalled the beautiful mes- 
sage of that evening — "Faith — Courage." 
How that message had followed him through 
the years since! His gaze was transfixed! 
He tried to speak to the star, but he was pow- 
erless to do so. He sat for some time in that 
stunned condition. After a while his heart 
turned to the Great Being beyond the star. 
He felt the warmth of vitality coursing 
through his being, and he was human again, 
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and not stone. A tear trickled down his 
cheeks, then a torrent surged down, and he 
found vitality and strength to groan. From 
the depths of his soul he cried out : "Oh, God, 
I thank thee!" 

How often had he pictured his parents! 
He imagined that they were still living, and 
that some day he would meet with them 3ome- 
where. He pictured the meeting in so many 
different ways. He wondered if he were low- 
ly born. This spirit seemed to have been his 
just inheritance — ^that he dreaded a low ori- 
gin. If not low-bom, what was he doing in 
the Orphans' Home ? He dreaded to think of 
that ! He went over his experience in Vicks- 
burg — ^the death of his father. He recalled 
his strange sensation while receiving his fa- 
ther's blessing. His heart went out instinct- 
ively to him, as it had never done to another 
being. He recalled the sweet comfort he felt 
while looking at his mother's picture. That 
glorious face lived with him. It followed him 
in his dreams. He could account for it all 
now — ^it was mother, sweet mother ! Tears 
came to him again. To think, too, that he 
was permitted to see not only father and 
mother, but his mother's home, that magnifi- 
cent, historic home of the Randolphs! No 
wonder he felt a peaceful comfort there, even 
while he thought it was the home of his rival. 
His mother's spirit lived there and sancti- 
fied it. To think, too, that the being beloved 
above all beings had rescued it and the f ami- 
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ly history from an enemy's spoil ! How beau- 
tiful the story. The hand of Providence was 
seen so clearly through it all that he could 
almost feel its touch. He had been an object 
of such marked Providential care that he 
was overwhelmed with awe, and keenly felt 
his unworthiness. "To think that glorious 
face was my mother's, and I was permitted 
to see it! ^h, God, I thank thee for such 
a mother, ithank thee for such parents, for 
my father was honorable. Ah. 'the mor- 
row is what we make to-day/ but there's 
a Divinity shaping our ends-^ " 

Then the thought rushed back to him — 
it was too late — ^too late ! "It is too late for 
it to become the passport to the one hope, the 
one aim of my life!" He remembered the lit- 
tle incident at Randolph Park when Texas 
Marshall recited the love story that was his 
love story. It ended: "When success was 
about to crown his efforts, when his goal was 
in sight, she wedded another." He felt then 
that it was prophetic, and was unfolding the 
scroll of Fate to him. The letter he handed 
her that morning came back to him like "the 
handwriting on the wall." 

He recalled Judge Marshall's letter. No, 
not according to form, but by all the laws of 
patriotism and chivalry ! What patriot could 
turn his back on his country in such a dark 
hour? Its interests, its welfare should put 
every one of her sons at the front. Then he 
remembered his benefactor; his infirmities, 
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and what he owed him. Should he not try 
and save that life, and give it to a service 
of gratitude to him for so much care and 
kindness ? What son ever had such a father ? 
He could never fully compensate him. He 
wrestled long with the problems, but the de- 
cision was too deep for him. He finally left 
it to that Providence that had guided him 
through his life. "Father, I give myself into 
Thy keeping. Thou knowest what is best. 
Guide me, O thou great Jehovah, for I am 
not able to guide myself!" 

Then the sacrificial altar confronted him 
again. He felt he must lay on it the dearest 
hope that ever guided man to high and noble 
aims ; but the time had come when that sac- 
rifice must be offered up. The struggle for 
the next few hours was pathetic ! That hope 
had lived in his life, and had grown with his 
growth. He could as easily have torn away 
any other part of his being. He wrestled 
with it. He called on his honor, his pride, to 
aid him ! He prayed fervently to Heaven to 
aid him ! Sometimes he felt stronger in res- 
olution, then his weakness returned again. 
The leopard's spots of idolatry remained a 
fixture. 

The growth of this hope, and the tendency 
toward his ideal had been of a cohesive na- 
ture, firm and steadfast. It could not be de- 
stroyed in a day. It would require the agen- 
cies of time and persistent effort. But by 
God's help he would conquer. 
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The Sacrifice. 

Capt. Houston sat with his arms folded 
across his breast and watched the gray dawn 
give way to a glad sunrise. It was a glorious 
scene when the early rays bathed the dew- 
covered fields and groves, and were reflected 
back from the waves on the Gulf. It brought 
a' partial peace to his spirits. He felt that 
God was there. He looked up to heaven, and 
again committed his life with all its purposes 
to that great Benefactor who had so gener- 
ously been with him in his past; and he im- 
plored His guidance and grace to continue 
with him. 

While sitting thus he heard the household 
stirring. He heard a light footstep on the 
stairs. Ah, how often had he stopped and 
listened to it in other days! The music of 
a rippling laugh filled the house. Later on, 
he saw the object of his thoughts, as fresh 
and bright as the early morning, in the flow- 
er garden culling the sweetest blooms for 
the breakfast table. 

Texas Marshall had always been an early 
riser. Notwithstanding her father's great 
wealth and their high social position, she 
was an unspoiled child of nature. She loved 
the laws and customs (if we may so term it) 
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of nature, and was fearless in asserting her 
freedom and independence. She had no pa- 
tience with the insincerity of social customs. 
She was an early riser. She was a meet com- 
panion for the birds, the trees and the flow- 
ers. She loved to visit the poultry yards ; the 
stables where fine horses were kept. She 
kept her own saddle horse, Warwick. She 
had her own hunting dogs and a large Mal- 
tese cat. Her habits were regular and pru- 
dent, consequently she had good health, 
which gave a beautiful roundness to her phy- 
sique, a glow to her cheeks, and a brightiftp 
to her eyes. 

When she came in full view, Capt. Houston 
shaded his eyes to shut out the vision. He 
dared not look on her then ! She espied him 
at the window, and gave him one of her old- 
time waves of the hand, and one of her 
brightest smiles. But he did not see them. 

It cost him a terrible struggle to face the 
family at the breakfast table. A white rose 
had been laid on his plate, he knew by whom. 
Had he seen her salute of the morning, and 
had he replied to it, she would have gone up 
to him in her old, accustomed frankness, and 
have pinned it on his coat. But his seeming 
coolness stung her, and she merely laid it 
with modest quietness on his plate. If she 
could only have known of the flame, instead 
of coolness, that was consuming him at that 
moment ! 

There was an embarrassing sadness hover- 
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ing over the breakfast hour. Each one tried 
to throw it off. Judge Marshall tried to dis- 
cuss the latest political situation, and Capt. 
Houston tried to respond to his questions. 
Mrs. Marshall discussed the weather and its 
probable effect on the early vegetables and 
fruits ; and Texas Marshall was wishing for 
the season of high tides to hurry by, so she 
could enjoy short trips on the Gulf. HacheU 
the girl who waited on the table, let Capt. 
Houston's coffee fall, breaking the cup and 
spilling the coffee all over his lap. It was 
aiyinf ortunate thing for Capt. Houston's new 
pants. They were gray homespun, it was 
true, but they were all he had. But it was an 
opportune accident, otherwise. It broke into 
the embarrassing solemnity of the moment, 
and gave an excuse for a little levity. 

Capt. Houston passed it quietly by, de- 
claring that it made no difference, anyway. 
At the close of the meal, he asked for a brief 
conversation with Judge Marshall in the li- 
brary, before taking his leave. Mammy 
Maria slipped to his room with a pair of his 
old-time pants to slip on, while she cleaned 
the ones Rachel had soiled. He went down 
to the library to meet Judge Marshall. 

It was several minutes before he could 
speak, and then, for a while, his accents were 
broken. 

"I shall not attempt to thank you," said he 
in seating himself, "for all you have done for 
me. It is one of those grand combinations 
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of the best of earthly endeavors prompted by 
a nobility of soul, with the sanctifying in- 
cense of a beneficent Providence, that is be- 
yond the reach of human words. I do not 
feel that I can ever repay you — *' 

Judge Marshall interrupted him with: 
"You have more than repaid me, my son." 

"No, no!" And he was so full he could sit 
no longer, and asking Judge Marshall's par- 
don for walking while he talked to him, he 
paced up and down the floor, hoping the 
change of motion in his body would help to 
quiet his brain while he tried to talk. ni^ 

"No, no ! A life-time of service would not 
liquidate a debt of such grand proportions. 
But I want to say to you that in fervent pray- 
er this morning — " he choked again — "in 
fervent prayer this morning I dedicated my 
life to you and to God." He sat down again, 
and covered his face with his hands, while 
his whole frame shook with emotion. 

Judge Marshall looked at him in utter as- 
tonishment! What a decision for a young 
man of his education, just in possession of 
such wealth and opportunities as had come to 
him, through the very gates of Providence! 
He could not understand. 

"Yes," he continued, and got up again, he 
was so restless, "I am going to try to. show 
you my deep appreciation of all your kind- 
ness by devoting my future to your declin- 
ing years. You are not physically able to 
look after your vast interests. You were a 
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father to me in my youth ; I will be a son to 
you in your declining years. Further than 
this, I have but few plans. I feel that an 
ever-wakeful Eye is watching over me, and I 
placed my life in His keeping last night, and 
asked His hand to continue to lead me. 
'Where He leads, I will follow.' The future 
must bring its own developments. There are 
some things, however, I desire you to do 
for me. 

"Thank Miss Elizabeth Yancy for her 
kindness to me. Tell her I will see her some 
time, and hope to thank her in a more sub- 
stantial way. I want to recover the locket 
taken from my childish form when rescued 
from the wrecked Iroquois. I will repay her 
for keeping it all these years. Write to Mr. 
Gaston Drake, thank him for all his kindness, 
and when I can go to New York, I wish to do 
so. I want to thank him also very substan- 
tially in person. I want to see — " and he 
broke down again — "to see — my father's stu- 
dio — ^and his home." He could not speak 
again for several minutes. 

"If I succeed in obtaining the inheritance 
left by Mr. Everet Houston, half of it must 
go to Mr. Gaston Drake. Again, write to my 
uncle, Mr. John Randolph. Tell him I thank 
him for his kindness, but that my sympathy 
for him is too great, ^nd my love for my 
sainted mother — ^too deep — ^to desecrate that 
old home by making one single changed The 
estate, with its title, nxtist remain intact, just 
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as it is, and has always been. I want but one 
article of all its vast area — ^but one article, 
and that — is — my mother's — ^picture." He 
could hardly accent the words. "I would not 
touch one cent of money or one acre of land 
belonging to that estate for my right arm." 
He closed his eyes for a moment, and his 
whole frame shook with emotion again. 

"No, no! It has given me what I have 
craved all my life — a name and an untar- 
nished family history. These are worth more 
than wealth to me. You know not how often 
I have sat in silence and wondered who I was 
— ^what my origin was, how I came to be in 
that orphanage, were my parents what they 
ought to be, that no one claimed me. Oh, 
you don't know the horrible spectres that 
haunted me now and then. I did not dream 
of such blessings as Providence held in store 
for me. The revelation has completely over- 
whelmed me! 

"It is my purpose to write to these parties 
some time. Just now I must accomplish this 
errand for Gen. Taylor. It is of the gravest 
importance. I know I am not regularly en- 
listed, but no patriot, unless disabled in some 
way, could refuse service to his country in 
such a dark hour as hangs over us now. 
Though I am not bound by the law, I am by 
every obligation of patriotism. I had hoped 
to go to the front with my new sword. You 
know not how proud I was to receive it! 
I was ambitious to lead men — ^but a lowly act 
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sometimes brings about great results. I am 
willing to serve where duty calls me. When 
I accomplish this errand, I will await the di- 
rection of Providence for my future plans." 
Judge Marshall had expected some conces- 
sions, and some exhibitions of loyalty and 
nobility, but the stupendous sacrifices offered 
completely astounded him. He felt, too, that 
he had made a mistake in his judgment. He, 
with others, inferred from Capt. Houston's 
attentions to Virginia Randolph, that an en- 
gagement existed between them. If so, what 
a beautiful compromise could be effected by 
a marriage. And though he hated to part 
with such a son, he was ready to arrange 
such papers, and give them his blessing. 
But the young man's manner puzzled him, 
and he was at a loss to proceed in answering 
him. 

"My son — you overwhelm me with your 
devoted gratitude. I can never tell you how 
deeply it touches me. I am glad to think of 
your ever being near me. But your services 
could never be accepted gratuitously. But I 
urge you to accept your new fortunes, and en- 
ter into the broad fields opened up to you by 
a High and All-wise Providence. May I ask 
you a question?" 

"Certainly, sir," and he looked at Judge 
Marshall with a puzzled inquiry, wondering 
what it could be. 

"Is it because it would embarrass you and 
Miss Randolph, that you refuse to touch her 
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father's property? I ask as your attorney, so 
I will know better how to deal with Mr. Ran- 
dolph, her father." 

Capt. Houston's face turned the hue of 
death, and his lips quivered convulsively. 
Then his face turned scarlet. He got up and 
walked the floor to quiet himself. Judge Mar- 
shall was mystified. Had he misconstrued 
him, after all ? He felt really mortified. Ad- 
elbert Houston finally stopped in front of 
him, and with a look of utter pathos and 
wounded pride, asked : 

"Pardon me, my dear father, but will you 
please explain your meaning, and why you 
put such a question to me?" 

"My son, I ask ten thousand pardons. 
Probably it may seem impertinent — and may- 
be I have misjudged you ; but we, that is, Mrs. 
Marshall, daughter and I, got the impression 
some way that you and Miss Randolph were 
engaged." 

If the heavens had suddenly opened on 
him, or some unexpected impossibility con- 
fronted Adelbert Houston, his surprise and 
shock would not have been greater. He 
clutched the chair near him to keep from fall- 
ing, and finally sat down in it and buried his 
face in his hands for some minutes. "Mrs. 
Marshall, daughter and I!" How that stung 
him. He finally commanded himself suffi- 
ciently to speak, but did not look up. 

"May I ask what you based your suspi- 
cions on?" 
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"Pardon me, my son. I would not wrong 
you for the world. I certainly feel very much 
mortified. We judged from your manner 
when together. It was generally conceded 
when we were at Randolph Park. I hardly 
remember the drift of the little whisperings. 
I know we thought of it as a very suitable 
match ; but, my son, forgive me, for I did not 
intend to wound you." 

With a very strong effort he managed to 
take his hands from his eyes, and tried to 
look at Judge Marshall firmly; but he faltered 
some, and his accents were broken. 

"Did Queenie think that?" 

His tone struck Judge Marshall, and he 
looked a little surprised and puzzled, as he 
answered : 

"I think so." 

Clouds and sunshine chased each other 
with Adelbert Houston for a few moments. 
He felt his honor impeached, though uninten- 
tionally. Miss Randolph was wronged. 
These thoughts clouded him. But maybe 
they explained much that had seemed myste- 
rious about Texas Marshall. Had he been an 
idiot all these months? He turned to Judge 
Marshall with a firmer voice, and replied : 

"I assure you that upon my honor as a 
gentleman, your suggesting such a contin- 
gency is the first time that such a thought 
has ever presented itself to my mind. I 
never thought of loving Miss Randolph for a 
single moment, and I certainly never thought 
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of marrying her. Though I confess she is 
a charming lady every way, and one that any 
man might feel proud in winning. I was in- 
cidentally thrown with her in her home. She 
was hospitable, affable and certainly exceed- 
ingly entertaining. I do not know how any 
gentleman could have done otherwise than 
respond to such courtesies with equal po- 
liteness. If a sentiment deeper than civil 
politeness prompted by good breeding, was 
attributed to us, then I was misconstrued, 
and Miss Randolph was greatly wronged. 
To be candid with you," and he blushed as he 
continued, "it was my purpose to ask no wom- 
an to wear my name until it was cleared of 
its mystery." 

"I ask your pardon, my son, a thousand 
times." 

"You are more than excused, my dear fa- 
ther. You are at perfect liberty to say any- 
thing to me you wish. In regard to the Ran- 
dolph property, there are several reasons 
why I would not wish to touch it. First, 
from a sense of family pride. It was my 
mother's home. They are her people, and I 
do not want the line of ancestry and title 
disturbed. She was wronged, it is true, but 
those who wronged her did so unthinkingly, 
and they have been sufficiently punished. If 
you remember, when Queenie exacted the 
promise from the Federals to spare the relics 
and home, she used these words: 'Now, the 
promise I want you to make is this : that you 
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will let them remain jitst as they are, and if 
the emergency ever arises, that you will de- 
fend them/ 

"Now, that is my position. I want them to 
remain just as they are. It is my purpose to 
transfer the deed back to them, and have it 
so fixed by the courts that the estate, with its 
title, can never go out of the family. Second- 
ly, they are embarrassed, and in trouble now, 
and I would not add to their troubles. They 
were very kind to me, and I believe would 
have been so to my mother, had she lived to 
return from that fatal trip. Third, I do not 
need it. I intend to try to collect the Hous- 
ton legacy. I have no scruples there. It will 
be ample for my simple wants. If I fail, there 
is no excuse for any man's suffering in this 
country, if he has the strength that nature 
has given me, and the education that you 
have kindly bestowed." 

"Your course is a noble one, and I admire 
you for your unswerving integrity and gen- 
erous heart ; but still, as my son, I am ambi- 
tious for you, and I regret to see you make 
such sacrifices." 

"I do not feel it in the sense of a sacrifice. 
I esteem it a privilege to forgive and to give 
aid to my mother's people. Providence has 
thrown much in my way; but did you ever 
think of it, that we are sometimes given large 
opportunities to test us and to try our met- 
tle ? May heaven forgive me if in any way I 
abuse the blessings so generously given me. 
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It is getting late^ and I must be up and going. 
These papers in my possession must reach 
their destination promptly. You understand 
my wishes, dear father, and you will attend 
to the matters for me, will you not? Now, 
if I can see mother and Queenie, I will say 
good-by." 

Judge and Mrs. Marshall followed Capt. 
Houston to the gate in a tearful good-bye. 
Texas Marshall went no farther than the 
door. There were tears in her eyes, but she 
restrained any further demonstration. Capt. 
Houston did not suffer himself to look too 
long on her features, but hurried on. 

"When shall we look for you back?" asked 
Mrs. Marshall. 

"I do not know," replied Adelbert. "I am 
in God's hands. Bless you, dear mother, for 
all you have been to me." 

They watched him until he was lost to their 
sight. Then Judge Marshall turned to Mrs. 
Marshall and said: 

"That boy's nobility is so grand that it 
is almost beyond my conception." Leading 
her to the house, they sat on a rustic seat on 
the veranda, while Judge Marshall repeated 
the interview to her. 

Texas Marshall was on a seat in the hall, 
and heard it all. She went to her room and 
gave vent to one of her first heart-bursting 
cries. She thought he was engaged to Vir- 
ginia Randolph, and was cool to her, when he 
was only proud and in trouble. Would she 
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ever see him again? How she prayed and 
prayed to heaven to spare him and bring him 
back to her. She mounted Warwick and went 
out on a long ride. She thought of an old 
woman, whose only son had been killed in 
battle. She would make her a visit and carry 
her some little delicacies. She lived about 
ten miles away. 

When she came in sight of the house she 
saw a commotion, and Vicksburg was stand- 
ing hitched at the gate. Her heart stood 
still for a moment. On entering, she saw a 
crowd around the bed on which ,Capt. Hous- 
ton had been laid, trying to resuscitate him. 
The doctor had just arrived. Capt. Houston 
had fallen from his horse, but they did not 
yet know whether he had fainted or Vicks- 
burg had thrown him. The doctor thought 
from his general symptoms that he had faint- 
ed; besides he did not think that an expert 
horseman like Capt. Houston could be easily 
thrown from his own saddle horse that had 
grown accustomed to his control. 

Texas Marshall thought of the papers in 
his possession, and asked the doctor to see if 
they were in his pockets, and if so, to give 
them to her. She sent a boy in a hurried dis- 
patch for her father and mother and the 
carriage to convey him back home. She 
joined the doctor in efforts to resuscitate him. 

The doctor was right. It was an affection 
of the brain and nerves, and he had swooned. 
He held up. bravely while in the presence of 
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the family, but when lost to their sight he 
gave way to the pressure. The excitement of 
the revelation of the night before, with the 
sacrifice of yielding up the one hope that had 
directed and sustained him through his life ; 
and the thought of his own imprudent lack 
of foresight causing him to make the mis- 
take of his life, were all too great a tension 
on him. He had given way under the pres- 
sure. 

After they succeeded in reaching Fairview 
with him, brain fever set in. Texas Marshall 
watched hin^day and night through the weeks 
of his illness. His delirium divulged much 
that astonished and rebuked her. He went 
over and over again his heart-struggles, his 
love, his hopes and his disappointments. He 
would talk to his star, and then to his moth- 
er's picture. He would repeat his heart- 
aches while at Randolph Park, and the fame 
that allured him while at Vicksburg. He 
went over again his secret pride in receiving 
his sword, and then his grief in laying it 
aside. 

After weeks of suffering, at the dawn of 
a beautiful morning, consciousness returned, 
and he looked out of the window. The last 
night of his former consciousness returned to 
him, and he thought it was that morning. 
Texas caught the intelligence in his eye, and 
hastily placed a glass of ice water to his 
lips. 

"There now, Bert, don't you feel better?" 
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Her joy was unbounded, and in her impulsive 
way she knelt and kissed him. 

He looked up in a confused manner. What 
did it mean? Texas Marshall bending over 
him — and that kiss! The elixir of life was 
in it! 

"Where am I? Tell me." 

She was kneeling still. It was no harm to 
do so, after all she had heard from those lips 
during the weeks of suffering. Taking both 
hands within her own, she looked at him and 
said: 

"It means, Bert, that the God you asked 
to guide you has brought you back to the 
heart that loves you above all beings ; has al- 
ways loved you, and whose life without you 
would be worthless. Don't talk any more, 
dear. You have talked too much already. 
This is to be your sacrifice and your burden 
in the future," and she gave him a long, pas- 
sionate kiss. 

He shaded his eyes for a moment, and the 
tears rained in torrents. His soul inwardly 
offered up a prayer of thanksgiving. He was 
relieved — and cured. He looked up again. 

"Please sit where I can see you, dear, and 
let me feel that I am not dreaming, but that 
it is all a heaven-sent reality." 

"No, let me kneel thus." 

When she heard her father's footsteps in 
the hall, she called to him : 

"Father, God has given him back to us. 
Accept your son." 
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Judge Marshall understood it all, and 
kneeling, he placed a hand on the head of 
each, and poured out from the depths of his 
soul a prayer and blessing. 

Judge Marshall took immediate steps to 
have Capt. Houston's name established as 
"Everet Houston LeRoy." When the invalid 
was able to sit up, the name was conferred 
also on the bride of his soul. She was dressed 
in simple white, with one white rose nestling 
among her brown curls, and she stood by 
the bedside of her invalid lover as she proud- 
ly took his name, and became a part of his 
life. 

As Adelbert Houston, on that memorable 
evening in his youth while gazing on the star 
of prophecy, he had vowed that he would nev- 
er compromise his position to his benefactor 
by making an unreasonable request of him; 
but that he would make his life so circum- 
spect that his life-wish would come to him. 
He would not ask for it under those compro- 
mising conditions. 

Had his vow been fulfilled ? 

He took her hand within his, and said : 

"Queenie, is the morrow what we make to- 
day — or does a Divinity shape our lives ?" 

"Both, Bert. You set up a high ideal for 
your standard, and in this way became the 
agency through which a special Providence 
has worked out your coveted destiny. It has 
developed the good that was innately yours, 
and made you strong to meet its weighty 
problems." 222 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
The Title Established. 

The sudden check given to Capt. Houston's 
military career, by what seemed a direct visi- 
tation of Providence, the morning of his de- 
parture from Fairview, proved a blessing to 
him in several ways. It was the means of 
his gaining immediate possession of his 
long coveted treasure — ^his soul's ideal, and 
it was also the means of his life being 
spared. 

The military situation was undergoing 
rapid changes everywhere. Gen. Taylor had 
been forced to change his own plans that 
were to have been effected by the secret mis- 
sion with which Adelbert Houston had been 
intrusted. The conditions were such from 
the progress of these changes that the mis- 
sion could not have been carried out anyway ; 
though he would have braved all the dangers, 
and have fought all the difficulties that might 
have confronted him en route, and this con- 
tingency would have probably cost him his 
life. 

When he fully regained his strength the 
season was far advanced, the mission dis- 
tinctly hopeless, and the prospects of the 
cause very gloomy. He felt honor-bound, 
however, to report to Gen. Taylor and to re- 
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turn the papers. It was arranged for Jor- 
dan to accompany him, for fear he might 
relapse, and need attention. 

On the eve of the date fixed for his depar- 
ture, he and Texas were sitting in their room, 
talking. Randolph Park was mentioned. As 
if suddenly thinking of something, she said : 

"Do you remember, Bert, that the evening 
you came by Fairview you brought me a let- 
ter? It was from Virginia, and there are 
some things in it of interest to you I had for- 
gotten to tell you about." 

While she was searching for the letter, he 
said to himself : 

"There is no fool like a jealous fool, and 
none so blind as he who will not see. Why 
didn't I wait to hear from that letter, and not 
allow myself to become so wrought-up? 
Lieut. Randolph only addressed it. The con- 
tents then, were from Virginia." 

The letter was found, and its contents ran 
thus: 

"Randolph Park, Miss., April, 1864. 

"Dear Old Chum: It has been nearly a 
year since Randolph Park was first bright- 
ened by your sunny presence. I can scarcely 
realize the passage of time, it has been so 
swift. Yet, when we stop to consider the 
changes that have taken place, it would seem 
that a long time must have been consumed in 
the work. 

"The old home continues to gather shadows 
where once the sunshine loved to linger. I 
will tell you of some of the changes. First, 
I must tell you that dear father is at home. 
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But we hardly realize his presence, he is 
so changed. His beautiful brown hair has 
turned to silver white; his form is stooped; 
his eyes have lost their brightness, and his 
step its elasticity. He wall^ with a crutch, 
his left limb having been torn away by a can- 
non ball. His left sleeve dangles from the 
shoulder, the arm having been shattered by 
minie balls. 

"He regrets so much not meeting you all, 
and especially you. He is so anxious to see 
you and thank you for saving our home and 
those precious relics. I believe if both had 
been destroyed, that the loss of those relics 
would have been mourned more deeply than 
the loss of the home. His grief over grand- 
father is pathetic. He censures himself for 
all the troubles which have shadowed our 
home, and it is bearing heavily on his mind. 
We try to divert him, but it is a hard task. 

"Not a negro remains on the place but 
Mammy Jane and Uncle Tom, and they say 
that nothing but death will take them away. 
Father has given them their cabin and a plot 
of ground. 

"I must now tell you something really won- 
derful. I am getting to be a fine cook and 
house-woman generally. Now, is your imagi- 
nation broad enough to take in such a gigan- 
tic innovation in the old order of things ? 
Just think of a daughter of the house of 
Randolph in the kitehen with a checked 
homespun apron on, sleeves rolled up, bak- 
ing, roasting meats, dressing butter, dusting 
and sweeping! Oh, ye fates, what a revo- 
lution ! But think again of this representa- 
tive of such a grand house also actually glad 
to get something to cook. Well, I am, and I 
am proud enough to cook it. I think of our 
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poor soldiers at the front, wish for them ev- 
ery time I put a dish on the table. Mammy 
says I am 'getting to be quite a fine house- 
keeper/ 

"I must not close without telling you how 
beautifully Mr. Hudson LeRoy has been car- 
rying out his promise to you. The emer- 
gency that you anticipated came, and he de- 
fended the home. Do jrou remember the lit- 
tle piece of engineering work devised by you 
to save our stores of cotton? We covered 
them with vines, ferns and mosses, and it had 
the effect of a flower bed. Some one — ^we 
think it was Dick, as he disappeared about 
that time — ^betrayed the scheme. A party of 
Federals came to capture it. Mr. LeRoy hap- 
pened to be here on a visit to his father's 
grave. He presented himself and claimed the 
cotton. Within a week he had effected a sale 
with some Northern capitalist, and it was im- 
mediately taken charge of, through him. The 
money was certainly a godsend. I don't 
know what we would have done without it. 
Our losses in slaves. Confederate bonds, etc., 
have been stupendous. Crops are a thing of 
the past. There is no one left to cultivate the 
fields. They are not even marked by a fence. 
And the growth of weeds and grass has as- 
sumed such large proportions that I fear a 
surveyor's chain will be necessary to outline 
the land again, to keep from cheating our 
neighbors and ourselves. 

"Father and mother wish to be kindly re- 
membered to you. Judge and Mrs. Marshall. 
When did you hear from Capt. Houston? 
We all wish to be kindly remembered to him 
— ^why bless me! I came very near forget- 
ting! I should have said 'Coicsin Everet 
Hotiston LeRoy.' Brother is at home to-day. 
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He joins us in kind messages to you all. 

"Now, dearie, sit down and write me a long 
letter, and tell me all about your dear self, 
and everything. I am hungry for news from 
you all. With oceans of love and kisses, as 
ever. Your affectionate chum, 

"Virginia." 

In the course of the conversation a pleas- 
ant recurrence of memory also induced Capt. 
Houston to recite a little love story. Going 
to his private desk he took out a silver box 
inlaid with beautiful satin, and unlocking it, 
showed Texas a faded wreath of roses. The 
aroma seemed to be in them still. It was the 
wreath twined by her childish fingers when 
she crowned him her "queen." He repeated 
her words: "See, Bert, you are my queen." 
She could not recall it very distinctly. She 
started to lift it up, but he checked her. It 
was almost dust, but he did not want the 
dust of its smallest petal misplaced, it was so 
sacred to him. 

"Don't disturb it, dear," said he. "It was 
the awakening of all that is worth being in 
my life, and has been the comfort of so much 
that otherwise would have been darkness." 
He then told her over again its little history, 
as if its recurrence was a theme still for 
fresh ideals. "It was the origin of 'Queenie,* 
the title you have worn so long." 

She kissed him again, and said : 

"You dear old boy." 

Capt. Houston had some difficulty in reach- 
ing Gen, Taylor, and when he did he found 
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that the consequent exertions of the trip had 
been a severe strain on his strength, and he 
was forced to abandon service for a while 
longer. He returned the papers to Gen. Tay- 
lor, and obtained permission to go to Fair- 
view indefinitely. 

The confused conditions incident to the 
close of the civil strife, and the months fol- 
lowing, with the pressing conditions of his 
own affairs prevented him from an early 
visit to Randolph Park. In the course of sev- 
eral years, conditions there had assumed an 
embarrassing shape. 

After the fall of Vicksburg, the Randolph 
slaves, like many others, went over into the 
Federal camps with the glittering prospects 
of freedom. There were fifty thousand of 
them with Gen. Grant in his camps. There 
were none left to gather the crops in the fall 
of 1863, and none to plant in the spring of 
1864. The fences were down, and the broad 
fields lay open in waste. That plantation was 
in danger of being classed with what was 
termed "abandoned plantations." It was 
then liable to be seized by commissioners of 
the Federal Government and leased to what 
the Government would consider a "loyal citi- 
zen, for their gain." 

It was assumed that all property of dis- 
loyal persons belonged of right to the United 
States, and might be taken possession of and 
leased to loyal citizens. But owners of 
dQubtfuJ loyalty would be allowed to retain 
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their plantations upon conditions that they 
take in partnership some "loyal citizen." 

The estate of Jefferson Davis, in Davis 
Bend, just above Vicksburg, was classed with 
the "abandoned plantations," confiscated and 
used by the Federal Government as a "home 
for the emancipated" — and it became the 
"Mecca of freedom." 

His last home, "Beau Voir," in the southern 
part of Mississippi, was the gift of Mrs. S. 
A. Dorsey, a Mississippian, and a patriot of 
the "Old South." 

Hudson LeRoy came to the relief of the 
Randolphs, and leased Randolph Park. It 
was not in time, however, to get things ready 
for the crops of 1864. In the fall of that year 
he employed a few negroes, through Uncle 
Tom, and made him his overseer to replace 
the fences around a portion of the land. But 
early in 1865 the Freedmen's Bureau was 
instituted, and it gave the negroes a false idea 
of their position. They thought the planta- 
tions and stock of their former masters 
would be given them, and but few of them 
would work. The crops of that year were a 
failure. 

When the South surrendered, the Federal 
troops still remained for some time, and this 
gave Hudson LeRoy an opportunity for an- 
other year's trial. 

In this way, he became connected with the 
interests of Randolph Park, and even after 
he was mustered out of service he divided 
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his time between his home interests and this 
enterprise, which was beginning to be profit- 
able. 

It was a source of great protection to the 
family. It obviated the necessity of their 
coming in direct contact with their old slaves. 
The troubles during the reconstruction pe- 
riod were trying. When a clash came be- 
tween the Southern white man and negro, 
which was often the case, necessitating a set- 
tlement through the Freedmen's Bureau, the 
situation was a very embarrassing one. 

Everet Houston LeRoy became a partner 
of the law firm of "Marshall & LeRoy," and 
by degrees took the place of Judge Marshall, 
and relieved him of all business cares and 
burdens, thereby making the sunset of his 
life a golden one. Their law practice in- 
creased until it became necessary to employ 
several able clerks. The cotton plantations 
and fruit groves were kept rented to compe- 
tent men in that line, and the ranches, yield- 
ing an enormous revenue, were also in the 
hands of capable managers. In one of his 
trips to New York, which he was obliged to 
take, on' business, he visited Gaston Drake 
and secured the Houston legacy, of which he 
gave one half to Gaston Drake. He insti- 
tuted a system of promotion in all his lines 
of interests, and paid liberal wages for serv- 
ices, so that each was well advanced. 

On their wedding anniversary there was 
registered at the LeRoy home, "Lenore Ran- 
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dolph LeRoy," a little angel with brown curls 
and starry eyes. 

Three years passed, and a message came 
from Randolph Park, inviting Capt. and Mrs. 
Everet Houston LeRoy to an event of great 
importance — ^the wedding of Virginia Ran- 
dolph to Hudson LeRoy. It was to be the so- 
ciety event of the season at Vicksburg. It 
was necessary, from a business standpoint, 
that Capt. Houston LeRoy attend. The title 
between the several successive leases of Hud- 
son LeRoy and that transferred to Lenore 
Randolph LeRoy, by her father, John Ran- 
dolph, Sr., which gave it in line of succes- 
sion to Everet Houston LeRoy, made the mat- 
ter a complicated one. 

The wedding was a noted and a brilliant 
event. Houston LeRoy quietly sent Hudson 
LeRoy a check for all necessary repairs on 
the building. *'I have a special reason," 
wrote he, "to see the home of my mother 
again in its former magnificence. Spare no 
means, Hudson, to make it so on this occa- 
sion.'* 

Hudson LeRoy was only too proud to carry 
out the advice. After the stone masons, car- 
penters and gardeners had finished, florists 
were employed, from New Orleans, to super- 
intend the decorations, and a skillful caterer 
to serve the wedding supper. Distinguished 
guests filled the house, and once more the 
home of the Randolphs was a scene of beauty, 
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mirth, and the magnificent hospitality of the 
"Old South/' 

When the wedding feast was at its height, 
Houston LeRoy stole out from the happy 
scene, and under the light of a full moon, 
viewed the home of his mother's childhood, 
her early associations, her joys, and at last, 
her wrongs. He sought a large magnolia, 
where he imagined she sat for the last time 
with his father. 

How his heart throbbed at the thought ! He 
kissed a leaf near his hand. The music from 
the house greeted his ears, and the aroma 
of the flowers filled the air and soothed his 
senses. 

"Ah," thought he, "it must have been like 
this when my mother was here in all her glo- 
rious beauty. Ah, mother! Is your sweet 
spirit, with your boy to-night? I am trying 
to do what is right — ^to return good for evil. 
And, oh. Father of Light! help me to do so 
in the right spirit ! To-morrow the title goes 
back to the Randolphs. I did so much wish 
it to wear the magnificence of former days. 
And it does. It is as a bride adorned to meet 
the bridegroom. It was given to the descend- 
ants of Charles LeRoy to rescue it from the 
ravages of the would-be despoilers, and now, 
restored to its original splendor, it will re- 
turn to its former owners. Bless the gift, 
oh, my sainted mother! Your wrongs have 
been justly requited, though the trials which 
led to such a glorious end were hard to bear." 
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A quiet group sat in the library the morn- 
ing following the marriage feast — ^the Le- 
Roys, Randolphs and the proper officials 

Everet Houston executed a deed to John 
Randolph, the father of Virginia, Gerald and 
Mrs. Hemingway, reinvesting him in his 
original title of ownership, and so fixed it 
through the power of the courts that it could 
never be taken out of the family. 

Hudson LeRoy bought the share of Mrs. 
Hemingway, and he and his descendants pos- 
sessed Randolph Park. 

Texas LeRoy could not always check the 
dashing wit of Texas Marshall. As the wife 
of her distinguished husband, she was usual- 
ly dignified in society. But in her quiet home 
life, the old fire fiamed up now and then. The 
morning after the wedding Hudson LeRoy 
passed her, and in thanking her for her hand- 
some wedding gift, made an effort to give her 
a brother's kiss. 

She darted past him, and assumed the old 
air of "Bridget OTlarety," while her eyes 
danced in their roguish witchery, and said: 

"It's not the loikes of Bridget OTlarety to 
stand so close to inny man. Now, what 
would Pat Mulligan say! Oh, Pat, so far 
away! But niver do ye moind, darlint, 
though ye may not be nigh to inspict the 
acshuns of yer Bridget, she'll be thrue to ye — 
she'll be thrue!" 

Hudson LeRoy was confused and abashed. 
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The little group enjoyed the scene immensely, 
and joined Texas in her old, ringing laughter. 

"What do you know of that little episode?" 
he asked of Texas. 

"Why, everything, you stupid boy! Is it 
possible that you never connected the 'Irish 
woman' with the 'Confederate patriot?' " 

"Well— I will— be— dumfounded! But I 
might have known it. Houston, you have a 
problem on your hands." 

"Yes, Hudson, but it is one of those beau- 
tiful axioms that work out their own solu- 
tions best." 

Before returning to Galveston, Everet 
Houston and Texas drove out to Vicksburg 
to visit Clem and Winnie Rogers They 
found this happy pair snugly established in 
a vine-covered cottage on the outskirts of the 
city. 

The yoke of discipline during the recon- 
struction period was beyond the power of his 
impetuous nature to endure patiently. Every 
now and then the "Clem of old" sorely tempt- 
ed the "reconstructed" Clem, who was trying 
manfully to see good in everything. The car- 
petbagger and the "New Era" negro were 
made to feel the influence of these imperi- 
ous moods. 

On returning to Randolph Park, they 
passed the negro, Dick, who had played sec- 
ond role in the "William Tell drama" some 
years ago. He wore a new uniform of blue, 
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and carried a gun. He evidently belonged to 
the negro garrison stationed there. He 
looked a little shy when he encountered them, 
for he had not forgotten the old Randolph 
training — nor Texas. He tipped his soldier 
cap very politely, and passed on. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

In the Twilight. 

As the last rays of the setting sun faded 
from the hills and meadow lands of Randolph 
Park, John Randolph went quietly in Coloni- 
al Hall, and shut the door. His heart was 
full, and in secret he sought the hallowed 
place to commune with his soul. 

Taking the sword of Charles LeRoy, which 
had been hung in a conspicuous place, he 
looked long and sorrowfully at it. 

" 'The scepter has departed from Judah !' 
What is done, is done, and the scroll of desti- 
ny folds together its unalterable decrees. My 
nephew in his grandeur would restore to its 
original power and position the title of 'Ran- 
dolph.' 

"But what a mockery ! I will soon be gath- 
ered to my fathers, and with my son Gerald, 
the name of Randolph perishes, and that of 
LeRoy rises in its stead. 

"Oh, Providence ! How mysterious are thy 
ways ! And strange to say, the glory of the 
old house passes away with that of the old 
South, its cherished customs and its associa- 
tions! A new order of things, new condi- 
tions arise with the new regime. 

"Society no longer stands upon the basis of 
nobility and 'caste,' but upon merit. Toil 
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shall be ennobled. The true lord will be the 
laborer, and the true laborer the lord/ No 
more the song of the slave, happy in his un- 
conscious wants, and freedom from respon- 
sibilities will echo from the cotton fields or at 
the huskings ; or with his banjo at the cabin 
door, inspire his race with his melodies. Cot- 
tages occupied by strangers will take the 
place of the negro cabin. New industries will 
give wealth to the inhabitants. The negro 
will enter a different life. Will it be for weal 
or for woe? 

"I stand in the twilight of that glorious 
Past and watch the sun set on the vast 
stretch of the old possessions. The balancing 
of the clouds stand in awe as the grand col- 
oring fades from view, and the twilight of 
sacred memories steals throughout the old 
halls. 

"Without, the monuments which mark the 
place of the sleeping dead rise skjrward, like 
so many marble fingers pointing to the God 
of the living who has promised peace to the 
dead ; and their inscriptions pronounce a glo- 
rious history." 

Turning to the family relics, he continued : 

"Oh, emblems of my fathers, how your 
voices call to me from out of the silence, and 
what messages do you bring! Were the vic- 
tories of my ancestors in vain? What prob- 
lems confront the new regime! How truth- 
fully did that priestess, Texas Marshall, speak 
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when she asserted 'a spirit dwells in this 
sanctuary/ 

"Oh, sword of destiny! Oh, sword of the 
conqueror ! How bright your steel, how clean 
your edge! You won the victory nobly ! You, 
too, had your mission and suffering, and are 
worthy of the crown! God has adjusted our 
differences in his own good way. The 'broken 
link' is now the strength of majesty and pow- 
er. But I am comforted to know that the 
blood will be preserved, though the name be 
lost, and those fine qualities which make no- 
ble women and brave men will continue in 
force. Thou art the sword of the Southland 
still, though a stranger's claim is grafted on 
thy escutcheon. I give you your place in the 
line of succession' with that of the illustrious 
son who has so eloquently proven himself 
worthy of his ancestors. The home, with 
its family history, is safe in your keeping. 
May peace, sweet peace, guard your portals, 
and prosperity sit within your citadel!*' 



The meeting of Lieut. Gerald Randolph 
and Texas LeRoy was a very embarrassing 
one. 

There is but one morning to the day, how- 
ever light or dark the sky may appear later, 
as the sun proceeds in its course to the close 
of his career; so there is but one sunrise of 
passion to the soul, unfolding the mystery of 
a new life. Other beams of light may cross 
the heart-sky as life makes up the sum of its 
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experiences, but the soft radiance, the subtle 
essence of that early beam, shines above them 
all, and the reflection of its charm steals 
through all the mists of succeeding years. 

Gerald Randolph sat on the front veranda, 
amid its verdure and bloom, his eye taking in 
the vast stretch of the landscape — ^the pos- 
session of the Randolphs. 

"Oh, India, are thy vales and hills like 
these? And will I find the comfort of God's 
spirit in the great work which carries me 
hither? When I proclaim the message of 
God's peace and love -to your benighted in- 
habitants, in my labor as a missionary, will 
peace come to my own broken spirit? 

"I have lost all here — ^my country's cause, 
my youthful hopes — ^nothing, nothing is left 
me now — save memory !" 

A light step from the great hall interrupt- 
ed his reverie, and a little fairy climbed upon 
his knee. It was little Lenore. 

He thought he had learned resignation 
from the persistent struggle of years, but the 
mother's eyes looked through those of the 
child, and the same sweet mouth touched his 
lips in a child's innocent kiss. The dimpled 
arms stole around his neck caressingly. 

The heartaches of long ago that he 
thought were silenced came back as the flood- 
gates of memory opened up to him. That pic- 
ture of love's early shrine was before him 
once more. 

"Tousin Gerry, vere is my Untie Don's two 
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arms? My papa's dot two arms, an' so i? 
00 an' my danpa. Wy didn't ee dood man dive 
Untie Don two dood arms, too?" she asked, 
her little eyes opening wide with wonder and 
eager inquiry. 

''He did, little one, but an ugly cannon 
ball carried one of them off." 

"What is a tannon ball ? Have it dot a bow 
an' arwor like ee wited sparwor? An' two 
eyes an' big mouf like ee ol' wolf?" 

"No, dearie. A cannon ball is a big ball, 
much larger than the one in Cousin Gerry's 
gun. They make the world very sad, little 
one. I hope none will ever mar your life." 

"It taint ; tause my papa's a dreat bid man, 
an' he won't let it. An' my mama, she ain't a 
bit af 'aid an' her will help to teep off ee bid 
boogers. Does oo love my mama?" 

"Yes, little one" — ^how well, she would nev- 
er know. 

"An' ain't my mama bootiful?" Her eyes 
broadened and her little hands clasped each 
other at the thought — so like her of long ago. 
"Ain't 00 mama bootiful, too? Tause I finks 
all mamas is bootiful, don't oo ?" 

"Yes, dear one." 

"Does 00 know some bootiful stowies, all 
about Muwer Hubbard an' little Wed Widin' 
Hood? Tause my mama does, an' her says 
'em so sweet. Oo tell 'em to me like her — an' 
all about Untie Fox an' ol' Wolf, too." 

Lieut. Randolph tried to recall the stories 
of his childhood. It was very hard at first, 
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they seemed so far back. But the sweet, in- 
nocent face was an inspiration to him, and 
instinctively he made up such stories as his 
heart prompted him. Soon the dimpled arms 
lost their pressure, and the eyes closed in the 
sweet sleep of innocent childhood. 

He held her closely to his hearty while the 
shadows there mingled with those of the twi* 
light around. 
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APPENDIX. 

Report of Lieut. John C. Pemberton, C. S. 
Army, commanding Department of Mississip- 
pi and East Louisiana, of operations Decem- 
ber 21, 1862-January 2, 1863 : 

"On the 29th of December, about nine 
o'clock, the enemy was discovered in his at- 
tempt to throw a pontoon bridge across the 
lake. In this he was foiled by a few well 
directed shots from a section each of Wof- 
f ord's and Ward's batteries, that of the latter 
commanded by Lieut. Tarleton. 

"About ten o'clock a furious cannonade 
was opened up on Gen. Lee's lines. This 
ceased about eleven o'clock, when a whole 
brigade (about six hundred strong, under- 
stood to have been Brig. Gen. (F. P.) Blair's, 
though not led by him in person) emerged 
from the woods in good order, and moved 
gallantly forward under heavy fire from our 
artillery. They advanced to within 150 yards 
of the pits, when they broke and retreated, 
but soon rallied, and, dividing their forces, 
sent a portion to their right, which was gal- 
lantly driven back by the Twenty-eighth Lou- 
isiana and Forty-second Georgia regiments, 
with heavy loss. Their attack in front was 
repulsed with still greater disasters. By a 
handsome movement on the enemy's flank, 
the Twenty-sixth and part of the Seventeenth 
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Louisiana threw the enemy into inextricable 
conf usion, and were so fortunate as to cap- 
ture 4 stands of regimental colors, 21 com- 
missioned officers, 311 non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates, and 500 stands of arms. 
The Third, Thirtieth and Eightieth Tennes- 
see regiments occupied the rifle pits in front, 
and behaved with distinguished courage and 
coolness. 

During this assault upon the right, the ene- 
my in force was endeavoring to carry our 
center, commanded by Gen. Barton, by storm. 
Five resolute efforts were made to carry our 
breastworks, and were as often repulsed with 
heavy loss. Three times he succeeded in 
mounting the parapet, and once made a lodg- 
ment, and attempted to mine. The Fifty- 
second Georgia, Col. (C. D.) Phillips, re-en- 
forced Col. Morrison's and Col. Abda John- 
son's regiments early in the day. These 
troops and the line of skirmishers formed of 
companies from the Fortieth and Forty-sec- 
ond Georgia, behaved with distinguished 
courage and steadiness throughout. At this 
point the enemy did not give up the attack 
until nightfall. 

On the left, commanded by Brig. Gen. 
Vaughn, the heavy abatis prevented the ap- 
proach of the enemy, except with sharpshoot- 
ers, who advanced continuously, but were 
firmly met by East Tennesseans. 



"The noble Second Texas, whose fortune it 
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was to be in advance of the assaulting col- 
umn, charged and routed the enemy formed 
on the bank of the river and continued 
(though under incessant fire of twelve gun- 
boats) their attack on the crowded transport 
until they passed beyond range. 
" (J. C. Pemberton, Lieutenant-General, com- 
manding. Correspondence^ February, 
1863.'') 

"He especially desired to accord his un- 
bounded admiration of the successful defense 
of the Yazoo River by the Texas Brigade, 
under the leadership of its brave and skillful 
commander, Brig. Gen. L. S. Ross, and orders 
the names of "Liverpool'* and "Yazoo City" 
to be emblazoned on the banners of the com- 
mand, which so gallantly sustained their col- 
ors on the field against superior numbers." 
— ^Brig. Gen. W. H. Jackson, by George Moor- 
man, Asst. Adjt. Gen. 



"The bravery of the Second Texas regiment 
at Corinth, was so conspicuous as to attract 
the attention of all, and to call forth the 
praise of the general commanding the Feder- 
al forces. This regiment has served with me 
since, and I have no hesitancy in stating 
that in camp, on the march or in the field, it 
has always been one of the very best and 
staunchest regiments in my command." 
(Written from Vicksburg by Gen. Dabney 

Maury to Col. Ashbel Smith.) 
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''He will establish a line of couriers and 
scouts between his headquarters and Yazoo 
City, so as to keep himself posted about 
movements of the enemy around Vicksburg 
and Snyder's Bluff." 
(George Moorman, by order of Brig. Gen. W. 

H. Jackson.) 



Maj. Gen. Dabney H. Maury, in a letter 
to Maj. Reeve, Asst. Adjt. Gen., mentions a 
report of a Capt. Gillespie, who had made a 
reconnaissance, in which he speaks of "a high 
hill which commands every point near it." 
An Indian mound is also mentioned by Gen. 
Pembertpn. 

"Gen. J. C. Pemberton : I have given no au- 
thority to trade with New Orleans or Mem- 
phis, unless it be that given the Governor of 
Mississippi, to obtain salt. 

"Jefferson Davis." 



FINIS. 
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